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TWO YEARS OF THE WAR IN THE U.S.S.R. 


“We just saw 
something wonderful!” 


“Civilian defense... the Red Cross... 
Victory gardening ... they don’t 
leave much spare time! So when we 
get to see a picture, we want to see 
something really worthwhile... and 
Warner Bros. hasnt let us down yet! 





“Tf you haven't already seen 
‘MISSION TO MOSCOW’, see it 


your first chance! Because it’s grand 





entertainment — and a new kind 


of picture! Yow ll remember it 


a long, long time!” 


JACK L. WARNER 


Executive Producer 


IN EVERY WARNER BROS. 
picture, you'll find thrilling 
entertainment — and a whole 
lot more! 

You’ll find an understand- 
ing of the need to make every 
precious minute you can 
spare for motion pictures 
count for the utmost in “lift” 
... the kind of “lift” that mil- 
lions of war-working Amer- 


icans got from ‘Air Force’, 


‘Casablanca’, ‘Edge of Dark- 
ness’, ‘Yankee Doodle Dandy’ 
and right on down the Warner 
Bros. line! 

And in filming former 
U. S. Ambassador Davies’ 
hard-hitting, best-selling 
‘MISSION TO MOSCOW’ we 
have created a motion picture 
so BIG... s0 EXCITING... 
so NEW...so AMERICAN 
... that you MUST see it! 


WARNER BROS. 
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V. Rozupestvensky and Vera INBER 
are contemporary Soviet poets. 


Joy Davinman, distinguished American 
poet, is editor of the forthcoming “War 
Poems of the United Nations” (Dial 
Press) from which “Seagulls of Leningrad” 
is taken. 

Capt. Sercer N. Kournaxorr, our reg- 
ular military analyst, is author of the out- 
standing book on the Red Army, “Russia’s 
Fighting Forces.” 

Tue Merropouiran Nixkotatr is head of 
the Orthodox Church of Kiev and Galich. 


Karo §. Atasyan, head of the Soviet 
Architects’ Union, was co-architect with 
3oris Iofan of the Soviet Pavilion of the 
New York Worlds Fair. 


Dr. Harry F. Warp was formerly chair- 
man of the American Civil Liberties Union 
and the American League for Peace and 
Democracy. He was formerly professor of 
Christian Ethics at the Union Theological 
Seminary. His books include “In Place 
of Profit” and “Democracy and Social 
Change.” 


Rev. Wittiam Howarp MeEtisu is min- 
ister of the Church of the Holy Trinity, 
Brooklyn, New York: chairman of the 
Christian Social Relations Commission of 
the Diocese of Long Island, and a mem- 


ber of the Army and Navy Commission of 
the Episcopal Diocese of New York. 

VoytEcH Voxoun is a Czechoslovak 
journalist. 

LizuTENANT Cotonet Paut W. Tuomp- 
son, Corps of Engineers, is on duty in a 
war theater. He is a graduate of the 
Military Academy, class of 1929. His 
article is printed with permission of Jn- 
fantry Journal 

VaLenTIN Kartayev is the noted Soviet 
novelist and dramatist, author of “The 
Embezzlers,” Pg Is Where the Temp- 
ests Blow,” etc.; and the play “Squaring 
the Circle.” 

Dorotuy Brewster is assistant profes- 
sor of English at Columbia University. 
She has made several visits to the Soviet 
Union and has followed Soviet literature. 
She is an authority on the short story and 
is co-editor of one of the standard anthol- 
ogies in this field. 

Anna Louise Stronc’s many books 
and articles on the USSR have contribut- 
ed greatly to increasing the understanding 
of the Soviet Union. Miss Strong served 
as special consultant on an MGM film 
dealing with the war in the Soviet Union, 
now in production. Miss Strong’s most 
recent book is “The Soviets Expected It.” 

Harriette AsHBrvok is the well known 
mystery story writer. Her most recent 
mystery is “Murder Comes Back.” 
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Second Mission 
To Moscow 


UST returned from his second 

Mission to Moscow, where he de- 
livered a letter to Stalin and re- 
ceived one in reply, Joseph E. 
Davies is writing an article to be 
published in our August issue. 

This is a sample of the services to 
American-Soviet friendship which 
your magazine is performing in 
these critical days when American- 
Seviet friendship is decisive for a 
democratic victory. 


The work of combating anti-Sov- 
iet propaganda, echoing the Goeb- 
bels line, must go on! We count on 
our readers to help us. 

Anti-Soviet propaganda has no ef- 
fect on people who are informed. 
Let us inform the American people, 
now, when the need is urgent! 


Our surveys show that every dol- 
lar contributed to our subscription 
campaign fund now, brings 5.2 new 
readers. A ten-dollar contribution 
enables us to reach 52 new readers! 


Make your contribution today. 
Make it as substantial as you can 
afford. As a token of appreciation 
of your participation “Unity for Vic- 
tory” certificates will be sent to you 
immediately upon receipt of your 
contribution. The certificates, sym- 
bolizing American-Soviet unity for 
victory, are issued in various denom- 
inations, 


In what amount shall we issue 
your “Unity for Victory” certificate? 





SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY 
114 East 32nd St., New York, 16, N.Y. 


I am enclosing herewith $........ 
as my contribution to the “Unity for 
Victory Fund.” 
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SEAGULLS OF LENINGRAD 
by V. ROZHDESTVENSKY 
Translated by Joy Davidman 


‘ene wakes to the morning sun. 
Seagulls glide in the silver dawn. 

Silver planes like gulls in the blue 

Keep watch over the city below. 

The drowsy town can lie at rest 


With quiet heartbeats in its breast; 


The clouds send down no deadly rain 


To undo what free hands have done. 


Day and night the seagulls fly, 
Glittering guardians of our sky, 
Holding death in their bright talons 
For the enemy's battalions; 

To a V their squadron tapers 


Piercing through the foaming vapors. 


Below, beside the Gulf's clear waves, 
Leningrad stands at its lathes; 

When they ring the clamoring gongs 
Leningrad stands to its guns, 
Meanwhile glancing with one eye 

To where the seagulls in the sky 


Scream against the enemy! 


Birds, birds, birds, have a good flight 
Toward the vanishing edge of night, 
Westward, where, being of one feather, 
Darkness and Fascism lurk together; 
Birds, birds in the silver height, 

Our hearts go with you in your flight. 
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The Third Year Begins on the Eastern Front 


“ HERE can be no doubt that the blow against Hit- 

lerite Germany from the West will coincide with a 
mighty crushing blow of the Red Army from the East” 
(Heard over the Leningrad radio, June 16). 

These are the triumphant words of hope and promise 
that our Soviet Ally sends over the air waves as she pre- 
pares to enter upon her third year of mighty struggle 
against the enemies of civilization. 

There could be no better way to mark June 22nd, the 
second anniversary of the Nazi attack on the USSR, than 
by launching the long-awaited and long-overdue full-scale 
Allied invasion of the Continent of Europe. Major mili- 
tary actions cannot, of course, be determined by anniversa- 
ries, but whether or not this special date will gather new 
glory in history by ringing up the curtain on the climactic 
Second Front Act, it is for this act the stage is now being 
set. 

There can be no other meaning to the events that have 
followed the victories of the Allied armies in North Africa: 
the systematic reduction of the island approaches, the prepa- 
rations along the coast of England, the closing of the Turk- 
ish-Syrian border, the devastating bombardments of Europe 
from the air. Meanwhile, our Soviet ally gives the invad- 
ing armies no respite, making ready for the great decisive 
actions to be taken in coordination with the Allied armies. 

Because of the comparative safety which the two years of 
Soviet resistance have won for us we do not yet fully real- 
ize the sacrifices and agonies our Soviet Ally has endured 
in our common cause. 

Fifteen to twenty million of the Soviet people have died. 
There is probably no single family in the whole Soviet 
Union that has not already known bereavement. Over 
half a million square miles of Soviet territory have been 
churned into a pestilential waste land. The correspondents 
write of the horror and devastation they see on visits to the 
liberated districts, hardly able to believe themselves that 
what they see and report is true. They have seen town 
after town where literally everything that makes a city has 
been altogether wiped out, its ancient monuments, its new 
industries and schools, its churches and homes. They have 
heard the stories of survivors of the occupation who will 

never be able to forget the corpses of their fellow-townsmen 
swinging from every balcony. 

You must think of it, writes Edgar Snow, as though it 
were your town, your neighbors, your daughter raped, your 
baby stuck through with a bayonet. It could be, were it not 
that the Russians have endured this for you. 

In the Saturday Evening Post for May 29th, Snow de- 
scribes the girl partisan, Pania, on a brief visit from far 
b-hind the German lines in the Smolensk region, where the 








Joseph E. Davies and Joseph Stalin in Moscow. 


Germans are systematically razing every village suspected 
of having helped the partisans, where those people who have 
not been driven into slavery in Germany live in dugouts, 
eating sawdust bread. Pania felt good because she was 
able to kill some of the Germans who had ruined their 
beautiful life. Edgar Snow wries: 


Suddenly I saw behind Pania the long shadow of a whole 
generation of Russian youth, say sixty to eighty million boys 
and girls going through experiences the traces of which will 
not entirely disappear as long as any of us still live. It is 
an experience that we Americans and any people lucky 
enough to remain uninvaded will never quite understand or 
fully share... . 

Literally tens of millions of young Russians, from infants 
upward, have now seen their parents or brothers and sisters 
or relatives and neighbors hanged or murdered or mutilated, 
or have seen them starve and freeze to death, or have seen 
their homes go up in smoke while they were carrying off all 
the little possessions of intimate significance. It is never the 
same until it happens to you. The death of one’s dearest on 
some distant battlefield or sea is a cruel thing, but it is far 
from the same thing as watching it happen in your own 
back yard. ... We must keep that in mind every day now 
about the Russians. And we must remember it for a long 
time to come, whenever there seems a parting in our ways 
of thinking and acting as nations. 


It is in the light of these things that we must consider 
those words heard over the radio, promising new mighty 
blows from the East to coincide with ours from the West. 
For two whole years millions of the Soviet people have en- 
dured these horrors. For two whole years the masses of 
the people deep in the rear have gone without all but the 
barest necessities, have labored incessantly to keep the front 
supplied. For two whole years the Red Armies have with- 
stood the blows of the greatest mechanized army the world 
has ever seen, have fought the fiercest and bloodiest battles 
in all history, have mounted mighty offensives of their own. 
And in spite of all their losses of men and materiel and ter- 
ritory they have whipped their army and their country into 
a better fighting machine than ever, and now produce more 
military equipment than at the beginning of the war. 

Do they now suggest that they might take a well-earned 
breathing space while the Allies attack and draw off the 
weight of the Germans from the Eastern Front? On the 
contrary, they offer a crushing blow from the East to coin- 
cide with our blow from the West. 











The Dissolution of the Comintern 


T this crucial moment when the forces of the United 
Nations are gathering their combined strength in 
preparation for a final knock-out blow against the Axis in 
Europe, while developing offensive strategy in the Pacific as 
well, Hitler’s Fifth Column flares into new activity. In 
the measure that Hitler’s military difficulties increase, the 
work of the Fifth Column becomes more vital to him. It 
is a powerful weapon, which must not be underestimated. 
Hitler’s Fifth Column works to weaken and divide his 
opponents from within, and to sow dissension among them. 
The “Bolshevik Bogey” was, literally, made to order for 
this purpose. Internationally, it was used to keep alive fear 
and suspicion of the Soviet Union among the democracies 
who were and are its natural allies. Internally, it could be 
used against any group whom it was in Hitler’s interest to 
discredit. 

The Bogey received a body blow in the announcement on 
May 22nd of the dissolution of the Comintern as having 
outlived its historic purpose. Joseph Stalin appraised the 
importance of this move in a letter to Harold King, Reu- 
ter’s correspondent, answering a query from him as follows: 


Question: “The British comment on the decision to wind 
up the Comintern has been very favorable. What is the 
Soviet view of this matter and of its bearing on future in- 
ternational relations?” 

Answer: The dissolution of the Communist International 
is proper and timely because it facilitates the organization of 
the common onslaught of all freedom-loving nations against 
the common enemy—Hitlerism. 

The dissolution of the Communist International is proper 
because: 

A. It exposes the lie of the Hitlerites to the effect that 
“Moscow” allegedly intends to intervene in the life of other 
nations and to “Bolshevize” them. An end is now being 
put to this lie. 

B. It exposes the calumny of the adversaries of Com- 
munism within the labor movement to the effect that the 
Communist Parties in the various countries are allegedly 
acting not in the interest of their people but on orders from 
the outside. An end is now being put to this calumny too. 

C. It facilitates the work of the patriots in the freedom- 
loving countries for uniting the progressive forces of their 
respective countries regardless of party or religious faith 
into a single camp of national liberation—for unfolding the 
struggle against fascism. 

D. It facilitates the work of the patriots of all countries 
for uniting all the freedom-loving peoples into a single inter- 
national camp for the fight against the menace of world 
domination by Hitlerism, thus clearing the way to the future 
organization of the companionship of nations based upon 
their equality. ’ 

I think that all these circumstances taken together will 
result in the further strengthening of the united front of 
the allies and other United Nations in their fight for victory 
over Hitlerite tyranny. 

I feel that the dissolution of the Communist International 
is perfectly timely because it is exactly now, when the fas- 
cist beast is exerting its last strength, that it is necessary to 
organize the common onslaught of the freedom-loving coun- 
tries to finish off this beast and to deliver the peoples from 
fascist oppression. 


With respect, signed J. Stalin, May 28, 1943. 

The dissolution of the Comintern was generally under- 
stood for what it was—a sincere and timely move designed 
to rob Hitler of one of his most powerful weapons and to 
increase national and international unity for victory. The 
Fifth Column elements naturally tried to hang on to their 
Bogey by branding the dissolution a fake. 

Unfortunately, even in the case of the more intelligent 


commentators, a lot of nonsense was written about the role 
of the Comintern in the past and Moscow’s supposed use of 
it that can only serve to keep alive old slanders and misun- 
derstandings of the Soviet Union. One of the most fre- 
quently repeated misconceptions is the one about the Com- 
intern “being an instrument of Soviet foreign policy.” This 
idea was originally spread by the Trotskyites in an effort to 
discredit Stalin in “revolutionary” circles by showing that 
he was only concerned with the success of the Soviet Union 
and not with world revolution. It is also based on the con- 
sistent support of Soviet policies by the Communist Parties 
of the various countries, whose members naturally followed 
Soviet developments closely. 

Many Americans who were not Communists also sup- 
ported Soviet foreign policies. Why assume that such sup- 
port on the part of Communists or others was given on any 
other basis than that they believed Soviet foreign policies 
to be correct? Let us consider just what this support of 
Soviet foreign policy meant. 

It meant support of the policy of collective security 
through the long years when joint action by the democracies 
as advocated by the Soviet Union (and by President Roose- 
velt, too) might have averted fascist aggression. It meant 
the support of the Spanish Republicans, support of the posi- 
tion of Stalin when he proclaimed: 


The working people of the Soviet Union are only doing 
their duty by doing everything in their power for the revo- 
lutionary masses of Spain. They realize that the liberation 
of Spain from the yoke of the fascist reactionaries is not the 
private affair of the Spaniards, but the common cause of 
all advanced and progressive humanity. 


It meant opposition to the appeasers in England and 
France who permitted the fascists their first trial of 
strength and their first victory against the Spanish Repub- 
lic. It meant support of Ethiopia against the Italian ag- 
gressors. It meant support of the Soviet Government when 
it ferreted out in advance the traitors within its own coun- 
try who would have been ready to open the gates to the 
enemy as did the traitors in the European countries now 
under Hitler’s yoke. It meant opposition to the men of 
Munich who sold Czechoslovakia down the river when the 
Soviet Union was ready, as Benes has repeatedly testified, 
to honor her obligations. It meant constant and steady 
support of China against the Japanese. It meant support 
for the Soviet Union’s efforts to reach an agreement with 
the democracies even after they had betrayed her at Munich 
with the hope of turning Hitler Eastward. And when 
those efforts failed because England and France were not 
serious about them and because Poland refused military 
assistance from the Soviet Union in the event of aggression, 
it meant an understanding that the Soviet-German non- 
aggression pact then concluded was the only possible alter- 
native left to the Soviet Union if she was not to bear the 
whole brunt of an attack from the fascist powers alone and 
without allies. It meant an understanding that the Soviet- 
Finnish war was a necessary defensive move against the fas- 
cist attack. It meant an understanding that the present 
anti-fascist character of the war was not determined at the 
beginning when the appeasers were still in the saddle, and 
when the real coalition of democratic powers consistently 
sought by the USSR had not yet materialized. 

A great many Americans have completely revised their 
former opinions of the Soviet Union. ‘They are today 
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readily admitting that they were wrong at the time in their 
interpretation of the trials, the Soviet-German pact, the 
war with Finland, and many other things. Then why must 
they still impugn the good faith of those who correctly 
evaluated these events at the time they happened? The 
policies enumerated were correct not just because they were 
good for the Soviet Union but because they were good for 
the whole democratic cause and certainly, today, they prove 
to have been good for our country, as well as for England 
and China and for all the United Nations. 

It is high time that Americans understood the full impli- 
cations of the statement in our Lend-Lease agreement that 
“the defense of the Soviet Union is vital to the defense of 
the United States.” It is high time that we understood that 
there is no such thing as supporting a Soviet foreign policy 
as something counter to our own foreign policy. The des- 
tinies of our two countries are so closely intertwined that 
the very basis of judging the correctness of Soviet foreign 
policy is whether it is good for the United States. If it is 
good for the Soviet Union, it is good for the United States, 
and vice versa. This community of interests between our 
two countries is not a mere accident of the war, nor a tran- 
sitory thing. It goes deep into the past, it is the outstanding 
feature of present world relations, the key to the winning 
of the war, and to enduring peace. 

That is why the Fifth Column, and its witting or un- 
witting agents, is concentrating its main efforts today on 
breaking up the Anglo-American-Soviet coalition, and in 
preventing, or weakening the Second Front. 


HE “Beat Japan First” campaign launched in the Sen- 
ate by Senator Chandler (reportedly under the aegis 
of William C. Bullitt) is one ugly aspect of the attempt to 
create a diversion of our forces, to disrupt Allied strategy 
and create dissension among the United Nations. He was 
supported by seven Senators: Bridges, Brooks, Clark of 
Missouri, Tydings, Shipstead, Vandenberg and Wheeler. 
Senator Wheeler in a speech in Chicago attacked our Soviet 
ally, and suggested that we penalize her because of her atti- 
tude toward Japan and her war aims by substituting an 
offensive in the Pacific instead of in Europe. The Ameri- 
can people must be on guard against the activities of all 
such isolationist, appeasement, America First forces who are 
still seeking to play the old Munich game, in one form or 
another, and prefer a negotiated peace with Hitler to a 
smashing victory over Hitler won jointly with the USSR. 
There are close links between these forces and John L. 
Lewis, whose disruptive efforts on the home front are a 
grave menace to the successful carrying through of all-out 
offensive action and serve the cause of our enemies. The 
links mesh in with David Dubinsky, who is constantly em- 
broiled in anti-Soviet intrigue, the New Leader and the 
Social Democrat crowd, emigré and native, the Norman 
Thomas socialists who are constantly warning of the dan- 
gers of a Stalin victory, and who are now busy extolling 
Lewis, the Trotskyite remnants who frantically seize on 
“Mission to Moscow” in an attempt to utilize this great 
picture to discredit the Administration’s friendly policy 
toward the USSR. All these, making common cause in one 
way or another with the anti-Roosevelt elements in the 
Democratic Party and the Hoover Republicans, supported 
by the Hearst, Scripps Howard and McCormick-Patterson 
Press, represent the dangerous, diversive elements who are 
hampering our unity and our victory. 
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The Anglo-A merican-Soviet Coalition 


UT the overwhelming majority of our people support 

the Administration and want to win the war in co- 

operation with the Soviet Union, Great Britain, China and 
all the United Nations. 


The growing strength of the Anglo-American-Soviet co- 
alition was evident in the international attention given to 
the anniversary of the twenty-year Anglo-Soviet Mutual 
Aid Pact, which fell during former Ambassador Davies’ 
second “Mission to Moscow.” Mr. Davies and Ambassa- 
dor Standley participated in the celebrations, and Soviet 
leaders emphasized at the same time their close links with 
the United States, and the importance of close post-war 
ties. The New York Herald Tribune and other win-the- 
war sections of the American press advocated that we put 
our relations with the Soviet Union on a similarly solid 
basis. Strong testimonials of friendship came from the 
Soviet leaders and press on June 11th, anniversary of the 
American-Soviet agreement, accompanied by vigorous ex- 
pressions of appreciation for American Lend-Lease and 
other aid. 


President Mikhail Kalinin cabled President Roosevelt 
his satisfaction on the strengthening of the friendly ties and 
fighting companionship between the two countries, and 
President Roosevelt replied: “I am confident that the 
friendship and collaboration between our countries reflected 
in this agreement will be still further strengthened in the 
forthcoming decisive battles and will receive a fuller ex- 
pression in the post-war period.” Cordial congratulatory 
messages were also exchanged between Foreign Commissar 
Molotov and Secretary Hull. 


Further important evidence of Soviet readiness to co- 
operate fully with the United States and the other United 
Nations was the participation of an important Soviet dele- 
gation from the USSR in the Hot Springs Food Confer- 
ence, and their endorsement of the American proposal for 
an interim commission to plan a permanent world body on 
food and agriculture. It is to be hoped that the Soviet plea 
for immediate help in food supplies to help replace those 
lost in the devastated areas as a war measure, will receive 
speedy and generous attention. 


Tribute to Russia Week 


HE people of America have set aside the week of June 

20 to pay tribute to millions of heroic Russians who 
are entering their third year of war against the common 
enemy. The week has been officially proclaimed as “Trib- 
ute to Russia Week” by the governors of most of the forty- 
eight states and by the mayors of hundreds of cities and 
towns from coast to coast. It is sponsored by Russian War 
Relief and by such well-known men and women as Mrs. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, Wendell Willkie, Bishop William 
T. Manning, Thomas W. Lamont and Mrs. J. Borden 
Harriman, former United States Minister to Norway. 
Famous citizens of every walk of life—industrialists, 
government officials, labor leaders, educators, churchmen, 
musicians and stars of stage and screen—are joining com- 
memorative exercises in every section of the country to ex- 
press America’s admiration for the people who became over- 
night the symbol of unyielding resistance to the forces of 
aggression. 


























Two Years of the War in Russia 


NE week from today, two years 

ago, when the German attack 
started, the German military experts 
and their subservient echoes in this 
country proclaimed that the German- 
Soviet war would be over in three 
weeks.* 

Today, as I write, one hundred and 
three weeks have slipped by and that 
war is not over yet. ‘The time-limit 
of all the dlitzes—in Poland, Norway, 
the Low Countries, France and the 
Balkans was exactly three weeks. 

On the Soviet Front, the dlitz is 34 
times older than its natural life. In 
other words, it is dead. It lived its ap- 
pointed three weeks on the Eastern 
Front and died at Smolensk on or about 
July 12, 1941. 

The claim that the blitzkrieg is dead 
is founded on the one essential char- 
acteristic of this kind of warfare, i.e., 
on the prime condition that it must 
kill with the first overwhelming blow. 
The K.O. must come in the first round. 
No K.0O.—no blitz. 

Why did the blitz die in the Soviet 
Union? The reasons are given in the 
warning addressed to the invader in 
the new, historical picture, ““The Rus- 
sian Story” (reviewed on page 29): 
“Attack Russia and the miles will lead 
you on, Attack Russia and the cold will 
freeze your blood. Attack Russia and 
the very stones will rise against you.” 
This is not sheer poetry, beautiful as 
the words are. This is a precise formu- 
lation of three strategical factors: geo- 
graphical depth, climatic depth and na- 
tional and social depth. 

The Soviet defense in depth has been 
treated by this writer— and by others 
—so often, that here suffice it to say, 
that the outstanding lesson of the two 
years of warfare on the Eastern Front 
is that when facing a strong and de- 
termined opponent using defense in 
depth, the doctrine of lightning war 
does not stand up. 

The second lesson is that a country 


*Mr. Hanson W. Baldwin wrote in the New 
York Times of July 2, 1941: 

“If Germany soon defeats Russia, something 
that seems now well on the way toward 
accomplishment, ete. . .. ” 

and on July 12, 1942: 

“Contrary to general impression, it is prob- 
able that the German army of today is at least 
equally as strong, probably stronger, in relation 

to the Red Army than was the German Army 
of a year ago.” 
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by CAPT. SERGEI N. KOURNAKOFF 


In the two years of war the Red Army ended the blitzkrieg, put the Nazi war 
machine in reverse and brought victory within reach of the democracies 


with the proper social and economic 
potential and organization, backed up 
by size (in the widest sense) can ac- 
tually increase its strength under severe 
hammerblows and in spite of heavy 
losses in manpower, industrial and 
agricultural capacity, raw materials and 
territory. This was expressed by Win- 
ston Churchill when he said, a year 
ago, of the Soviet Union: “No nation, 
no state, no government could have 
lost so much and lived.” 

This increase of Soviet strength, at 
least in relation to the strength of the 
German coalition, is crudely, but 
fundamentally correctly expressed by 
the respective amplitude of the swing 
of the military pendulum in the four 
basic campaigns of the two first years 
of the German-Soviet war. These 
swings of the pendulum are illustrated 
(in round figures) by the accompany- 
ing chart. On this chart, you see that 
in the first year, the Germans con- 
quered 600,000 square miles of terri- 
tory and lost about 100,000 square 
miles. They attacked on a 1,000-mile 
front and penetrated to an average 
depth of 600 miles. During the second 
year, the Germans conquered 170,000 
square miles and lost 185,000 square 
miles. They attacked on a front of 
500 miles and penetrated to an average 
depth of 340 miles. 

During the first year, the Red Army 
recaptured 17 per cent of what it had 


Reading down: 
How ‘Soviet war 
films are photo- 
graphed. Cam- 
eraman Captain 
Alexander Elbert, 
winner of a Stalin 
prize for docu- 
mentary film 
photography, re- 
cords a_recon- 
noitering opera- 
tion from an ar- 
mored car. A ‘ 
scouting party of 
equipped with a 

rubber pontoon 
belts attached to 
rubber hip boots, 
operating in the 
Kuban marshes. 


lost that year. During the second year, 
the Red Army recaptured 109 per cent 
of what it had lost that year. 

Thus under the hammerblows of 
1941, the Soviet Union had grown in 
stature and might. This phenomenon 
is reflected in production figures, in 
sown acreage, in the productivity of 
labor, etc. (of course, in the unoccu- 
pied regions). 

This phenomenon of growth under 
objectively adverse conditions is re- 
flected most clearly in the very develop- 
ment of the Red Army. 

Ordinarily, an army deteriorates in 
organization, discipline, training and 
external appearance when suffering a 
long period of reverses. For instance, 
the Russian Army, by and large, had 
lost much of its discipline, organiza- 
tional cohesion and martial appearance 
by 1916. One would see soldiers break- 
ing all sorts of regulations, going 
around without belts, failing to salute, 
and even refusing to obey battle orders. 

The opposite is true of the Red Army. 
It is sufficient to look attentively at the 
Soviet documentary films to see that 
the defenders of Stalingrad, for in- 
stance, look even more “regular” (what 
might be called “booted, belted and 
spurred”) than the defenders of Mos- 
cow (who looked pretty good, at that). 
The pictures of the young reserves of 
late 1942 showed better drilling, better 
appearance and better armament than 
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those of late 1941. The crescendo of 
quality is quite apparent to the trained 
military eye. 

As far as armaments are concerned, 
the Soviet Union has produced more 
new types than Germany. The Red 
Air Force has more new types of planes 
than the Luftwaffe which has little new 
stuff except “jazzed up” old standbys. 
The Soviet “anti-tank plane” (Sturmo- 
vik) which releases armor piercing 
rocket-bombs as well as the armored 
“tank-plane” are new developments. 

The now famous rocket-gun “Ka- 
tiusha” is a Soviet invention (which 
has recently acquired a second cousin 
in the American “bazooka’’). 

The long anti-tank rifle originated 
in the Red Army laboratories and was 
in mass production twenty days after 


its inventor had demonstrated the first. 


model. 

As far as correction of defects is 
concerned, the Soviet Union acts swiftly 
and radically, When the summer cam- 
paign of 1941 had demonstrated that 
the Germans had a vastly superior 
quantity of trench-mortars, a special 
Commissariat of Trench-Mortar Build- 
ing was formed in October, 1941, and 
at the end of the Soviet winter of- 
fensive, three months later, the Red 
Army was already bristling with 
trench-mortars. 

As far as discipline is concerned, one 
only has to read the successive decrees 
and orders to see that far from slipping, 
it is being strengthened from day to 
day. Only a few weeks ago, an order 
was promulgated tightening up the 
tules of military deportment of officers 
and soldiers in public places. Just to 
take a few instances: a man in military 
uniform is forbidden to carry large 
packages, “except in the vicinity of rail- 
road stations.” His right hand must 
always be free for saluting; a junior 
rank may not sit in a public conveyance 
unless he asks permission to do so from 
a senior rank present; a “shave-tail” 
cannot smoke at a table without the 
permission of a first lieutenant or of 
the senior officer present. 

These are but external manifesta- 
tions of discipline. The internal ones 
are more difficult to describe in writ- 
ing without appearing to write plati- 
tudes. They must be seen in practice to 
be understood. 

‘he reintroduction of epaulettes for 
all ranks of the armed forces (Jan., 
1943), is the supreme manifestation of 
thar extraordinary growth of discipline 
In Jirect ratio to the duration of the 
wer. It must be understood that in 


the Russian Army, traditionally, the 
epaulette is the outward symbol of mili- 
tary honor. Epaulettes are sacred in 
themselves. With their reintroduction, 
the Red Army has also asserted itself 
in full as the lawful heir to the Rus- 
sian military tradition. 

The tactical lessons of these two 
years are many and only those that are 
fundamental and only those that have 
a typically Soviet origin are singled out 
here. - 

When the German field-gray tide 
swept to the outskirts of Odessa, Len- 
ingrad and Tula in 1941, and to Stalin- 
grad in 1942, it became clear that the 
old theory that great cities are an im- 
pediment to defending armies instead 
of being potential fortresses did not 
hold good in the case of a real people’s 
war (I did not mention Sevastopol in- 
tentionally because Sevastopol is a fort- 
ress; for the same reason Verdun is not 
an example of the defense of cities, 
while Madrid, of course, is, in a 


limited way). 


Street-fighting developed on an un- 
precedented scale and became a major 
tactical form of combat, assuming the 
level of a fine art. The populations of 
Soviet cities not only supported the 
Army, but carried their full share of 
actual combat. Naturally, street fight- 
ing and the stubborn defense of cities 
in general, engendered the return of 
close combat, i.e., of the sort of com- 
bat when you actually “see the white 
of their eyes.” And this form returned 
naturally because close combat and its 
culmination—hand-to-hand fighting— 
always was a Russian specialty, sym- 
bolically expressed by Suvorov in the 
words: “The bullet is a fool ; the bayo- 
net is a sport.” The defense of cities 
gave the Red Army man his first 
chance to get at a tank at close quar- 
ters, from the roofs, windows, door- 


-ways and cellar-traps of city houses. 


Parallel with this form of close- 
combat, other forms developed. The 
tank was being attacked by Red Army 
men with hand-grenade, inflammable 
liquid bottle, land mines thrown like 
ancient disks and anti-tank rifles fired 
almost point blank. 

During the first winter offensive 
Soviet cavalry charged with sabres and 
threw “Molotov cocktails’ from the 
saddle. e 

Soviet artillery began shooting over 
open sights more and more often. In 
the air, Soviet fliers developed the 
unique (and still unimitated) method 
of ramming enemy planes with pro- 
peller, wings or undercarriage. 
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The first German offensive lasted 5 months; 
the first Soviet offensive 4 months. After a 
"lull" of 3 months, second German offensive 
lasted 5 months, second Soviet offensive, 4 
months. Present “lull” has lasted 3 months. 
Chart shows comparative area of captured 
territory, depth of penetration and length of 
battle lines. 


The return of close combat on Rus- 
sian initiative brought into being count- 
less new tactical and organizational 
forms of which we might cite the 
“tank-landing-party.” 

The tactical forms of the blitz 
which tends to create a void around 
its spearheads, mostly by means of ter- 
ror, brought about an unexpected re- 
action: hundreds of thousands of 
close-combat fighters swarmed upon 
the spearheads and paralyzed them. 

The epic example of the now famous 
“twenty-eight Guardsmen” of the Pan- 
filov Division is a perfect illustration. 
On the approaches to Moscow in the 

(Continued on page 34) 


























Where the Nazis Left Their Mark 


By METROPOLITAN NIKOLAI 


A cable from the Metropolitan of Kiev and mem- 


ber of a Commission of Inquiry on Nazi atrocities 


T will soon be two years since the 

enemy treacherously and without 
warning invaded our country. The 
most morbid imagination could not 
have pictured, two years ago, what is 
now disclosed to our sight! 

How many defenseless old men, old 
women and innocent children have 
been shot, buried alive, tortured to 
death by the fascist beasts in these two 
years! How many of the non-combat- 
ants have been robbed of their last 
stitch of clothing, their last crumb of 
food! How many flourishing cities and 
villages have been burned and devas- 
tated! How many of our young men, 
girls and women have been driven to 
forced labor in Germany! 

In March, this year, as a member of 
the Extraordinary State Commission 
for the investigation of German atroci- 
ties, I visited the ancient Russian cit- 
ies of Rzhev, Sychevka, Gzhatsk, and 
Vyazma, recently liberated from the 
Germans. This was the most distress- 
ing trip I have ever made in my life. 
The dreadful things I witnessed shook 
me to the depth of my being. 

No words are adequate to describe 
the atrocities perpetrated by the Ger- 
mans in Rzhev and terrible was the 
impression caused by this dead city. 
On the left bank of the river (the up- 
per Volga), where the residences and 
shops had been, a few human beings 
could still be seen stirring. But on 
the right bank where the industries of 
the city had been located scarcely a 
soul was to be seen. 

Rzhev had had a population of 55,- 
000. It had been proud of its theater, 
its natural history museum, its central 
library with 60,000 volumes, its schools 
and colleges, its button factories, alco- 
hol distilleries, silk mills, engineering 
plants. All these were now heaps of 
ruins. Not a single brick structure had 
survived and practically every timber 
house had been burnt down. The city’s 
fine bridge lay mangled in the water. 
Practically everything had been blown 
up by the Germans. 

Before their retreat the Germans 
drove several thousand of the inhabi- 
tants ahead of them, into their rear. 
Thousands of others who refused to 
go or were too ill or feeble to leave 
were slaughtered by the Germans. 
Nightmare relics of this massacre were 
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seen in the few houses left standing. 

Down Vorovsky Street which the 
Germans had mined when they re- 
treated there were some wooden houses 
still intact. In each we found the bod- 
ies of old men, women and children. 
Some had been shot, some had been 
strangled, some tortured to death. 

On the ground floor of the house 
whose street number had been forty- 
nine, in the middle room and the cor- 
ridor, lay the bodies of the entire 
Sadov family. Sadov, a government 
clerk, had had his head bashed in and 
his face mutilated; his wife had been 
shot ; his oldest daughter, eighteen-year- 
old Zinaida, had been raped and then 
strangled; his fifteen-year-old son, 
Valentine, had been shot through the 
eye. A five-month-old infant had been 
thrown out of its crib and shot through 
the head. The body of a twelve-year- 
old girl was still in a sitting position 
on a window sill. She had been killed 
by a bayonet thrust through her heart. 
Her dilated eyes, open mouth and 
raised arms showed that she had died 
pleading for mercy. 

In the house next door we found six 
corpses—three women, a girl and two 
infants. Children in other houses had 
been similarly butchered. Similar 
scenes were to be witnessed on Grazh- 
danskaya, Privolzhskaya and_ other 
streets; wherever houses were left 
standing, a record of the massacre was 
preserved. 

The survivors, numbering about two 
hundred, were herded by the Germans 
into Pokrov church, one of the few 
buildings still standing. The doors 
were locked and all possible escape 
exits barred. Then the church was 
mined. The plan of the Germans was 
to blow up the church and with it all 
the remaining inhabitants of Rzhev, 
when the Red Army entered; but its 
advance was too swift for the Germans 
to consummate this crime. 

Deacon Tikhomirnov, who was one 
of the two hundred locked in the 
church, described with deep emotion 
the suffering of the trapped people. 
They. were without food or water and 
momentarily expected to be blown up 
or crushed to death. Tormented by 
thirst they licked the dirty snow which 
had drifted down through the broken 
windows. Children wailed; the sick 


and the terrified moaned; the mad- 
dened shrieked. 

When the Red Army men at last 
forced open the doors the prisoners 
were delirious with joy. They em- 
braced their deliverers wherever they 
met them. 

When I asked the deacon how he 
had lived under the Germans, he re- 
plied, “At first I kept count of the 
blows and kicks I got for the crime of 
being too old to do the heavy work 
they assigned to me. After the thirtieth 
flogging I lost count.” 

On September 13, 1942 the priest, 
Andrey Popov, was shot on the porch 
of the church within sight of the 
deacon. The priest was shot suddenly 
without a question asked of him, or a 
word spoken. Neither then, nor after- 
wards, was any reason given. 


Reading down: Metropolitan Nikolai, head of 

the Orthodox Church of Kiev and Galich. 

Ruins of the famous New Jerusalem monas- 
tery, destroyed by the Germans. 
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Leningrad's 
240th Year 


By VERA INBER 


The noted Soviet poet 
writes of her beautiful 
and unconquerable city 


ENINGRAD celebrated its 240th 

birthday in May. It is not a ripe 

age for a city of its size. But though 

Leningrad is young in years, as his- 

toric cities count their years, its life 
has been crowded with events. 

It has already borne three names. 
Peter the Great, its founder, chris- 
tened it St. Petersburg. During the war 
with Germany, in 1914, Russia de- 
cided to drop the German “burg” re- 
placing it with the Russian “grad” 
(or ‘“‘gorod,” meaning city). Finally, 
in 1924, the city was renamed Lenin- 
grad. It was here that Vladimir Lenin 
first set foot on Russian soil following 
his long sojourn abroad as an emigré. 

Approaching Leningrad by plane, we 
see below us endless peat bogs, pine 
forest, lakes, rivers, islands. The char- 
acter of these islands is revealed by 
their age old names—Reindeer, Rab- 
bit, Birch, and so on. 

Leningrad, which rose from a small 
settlement of hunters and ship pilots, 
is today the largest Northern city in 
the world. It averages 160 warm days 
and thirty-five cloudless days a year. 
This has not prevented Leningrad 
from becoming one of the most beau- 
tiful cities in the world. 

Leningrad’s winter months are so 
murky that lights are kept on even 
during the day. In this respect, Lenin- 
grad resembles London, but differs 
from the British metropolis in that, 
between the months of May and July, 
Leningrad enjoys the star-filled “White 
Nights.” If, for example, we were 
unable to read this morning’s news- 
papers during the daylight hours, to 
learn how many enemy aircraft we 
had brought down, we can catch up at 
any hour of the night, reading the 
news without switching on a light. 
When the full moon adds its glow, the 
people have a virtual nacreous symph- 
ony to look upon, enhanced by the 
beauty of the streets and the night- 
ingale’s song in the parks. 

Even now, during lulls in. the ar- 
tillery and anti-aircraft barrages, the 
nightingales are at their music. Ap- 
parently our bird comrades have adapt- 
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ed themselves to the principle of our 
city: To carry on with one’s work 
through all dangers. ... 

In the majestic halls of the Her- 
mitage, (Leningrad’s principal art 
museum) all ages and all peoples pass 
before us. But, first and foremost, 
Leningrad was and remains the treas- 
ure store of Russian national culture, 
the center of Russian science and in- 
dustry, the pride of Russian art. 

A great variety of first grade goods 
were manufactured in Leningrad fac- 
tories before the war, ranging from 
optical glass to giant turbines. These 
products, bearing the time-honored 
Leningrad trademark, found their way 
to all parts of the country. Today, 
many of the Leningrad plants have 
been evacuated to the East. Those that 
have remained in the city are turning 
out goods designed for the annihilation 
of the enemy. Even the small “lyrical” 
shops that formerly made mandolins 
and guitars, now produce instruments 
of an entirely different tone. 

It was in Leningrad that Ivan Pav- 
lov, the distinguished physiologist, car- 
ried on his scientific work. Pavlov de- 
voted his life to the study of conditioned 
reflexes. But if he had lived in these 
days, he would have witnessed the 
triumph of one of the unconditioned 
reflexes, the reflex of the defense of 
freedom, defense of the independence of 
one’s country, against the shame of 
slavery and violation. 

After the October Revolution, the 
capital of Soviet Russia was trans- 
ferred to Moscow. But Leningrad will 
always remain the dearest child of its 
country. In a certain sense, it is the 
nation’s first born. It was here, in the 
early part of the 18th century, that 
the first Academy of Sciences was es- 
tablished. The country’s first railroad 
line led from the city. The first Rus- 
sian sounds transmitted by wireless 
were heard in Leningrad. They came 
from the apparatus of the Russian, 
Popov, an apparatus invented years be- 
fore Marconi’s. Leningrad was the 
first of Russia’s cities to check the 
armies of Hitler. 






Above: A detachment of Red Navymen 
marching through a Leningrad street. Lenin- 
grad children planting a victory garden. 


In the present war, Leningrad has 
endured exceptional hardships. We 
need only mention the desperate winter 
of 1941. For nearly two years the 
heroic city was clamped in the iron 
grip of siege. The siege ring, it is true, 
has now been pierced. But only a 
corridor has been opened. The siege 
continues. We still live within range 
of the enemy’s artillery. His bombers 
could still reach us a few minutes 
after their take-off—if our anti-aircraft 
defenses permitted. 

Despite these difficult conditions, 
Leningrad exists, works, fights. It is 
serenely confident of victory as be- 
comes the great city of a great country. 


Leningrad’s 
Architects 
By KARO S. ALABYAN 


HE Leningrad architects are 

working together with the entire 
population of Leningrad to strengthen 
the defenses of their city. They have 
aided in the construction of fortifi- 
cations and camouflaging military 
points. 

At the same time, in addition to this 
war work and in defiance of the pri- 
vations imposed by the Nazi siege, the 
Leningrad architects continued activi- 
ties of a comparatively more normal 
nature. Through their Leningrad 
branch of their union, they have held 
five competitions in which scores of 
architects participated. 

One of the competitions was for de- 
signs for the decoration of five of the 
city squares through which Red Army 

(Continued on page 31) 
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INCENTIVES OF SOVIET YOUTH 


By DR. HARRY F. WARD 


New challenges, new responsibilities, new incentives—how 
youth has taken its important place in the new Soviet society 


HE youngest of the great powers, 

the first socialist state, only 
twenty-five years old, is also the land 
of youth. Over sixty-three per cent of 
the population is under twenty-nine 
years of age, forty-five per cent is 
under nineteen, one fourth is between 
sixteen and thirty. The Soviet Union 
is a land where youth leads. In 739 
one tenth of the top industrial execu- 
tives were under thirty, two out of 
every five industrial workers were be- 
tween eighteen and thirty, which is the 
classification for youth. In the same 
category were 41.6 per cent of the 
workers in agriculture, thirty-four per- 
cent of office personnel and intellectual 
workers, and 40.4 per cent of the edu- 
cational staffs. In the all-Union Su- 
preme Soviet 284 of the 1298 deputies 
are under thirty. 

Modern wars are fought by youth, 
but one would have to go back to 
Napoleon, of whose armies it was said 
that every private carried a marshal’s 
baton in his knapsack, to find any 
which had as many generals under, or 
just over, forty as those who are now 
fighting for us on the Russian front. 
On one sector alone 7436 members of 
the Komsomol (Communist League 
of Youth) have been decorated for 
valor and exceptional services; eighteen 
of its members have received the title 
Hero of the Soviet Union. 

The demands and losses of the war 
effort naturally call youth into positions 
of leadership at a faster pace than be- 
fore. A few weeks ago an American 
newspaper woman was invited to an 
informa! gathering at the home of a 
Russian girl to meet “just a few of my 
friends, Just ordinary people.” Among 
them she found Alexandra Kalistra- 
tova, twenty-four year old assistant 
manager in one of the biggest clothing 
factories in the country, chief of staff 
of the local Air Raid Precaution group, 
trainer of fifty-five machine gunners, 
now in the army. Dr. Anna Krakaina, 
twenty-five years old, who arrived late 
because of a last minute operation, re- 
quiring a blood transfusion, to remove 
a bullet that had gone through a 

soldier’s lung. Kiril Chirikov, fore- 
' man of a work brigade composed en- 
tirely of girls who over-fulfilled their 
norm by more than 200 per cent every 
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month. Colonel Divyukov, not yet 
thirty, recounting epic incidents in the 
battle of Stalingrad. Zoya Feodorova, 
known here from the picture, “Girl 
from Leningrad,” describing her work 
in a “Front Brigade” entertaining the 
troops—“When I make Red Army 
men laugh I know that the Fritzes will 
soon be crying.” ‘Just ordinary 
people’—and they make clear the 
reality of the phrase so often heard in 
the Soviet Union in the days before 
the war, “Youth are our future.” 

In the war effort, both at the front 
and in the battle of production the 
record shows that Soviet youth has 
displayed the same initiative and re- 
sourcefulness that it manifested during 
the pre-war economic and cultural de- 
velopment, particularly in the crucial 
days of the First Five Year Plan. In 
the week that the war came to their 
land the trade union youth in the 
largest auto plant met to consider the 
coming labor shortage and pledged that 
each worker would strive to turn out 
twice the previous quota. This “two 
hundred per center” movement swept 
through the country like similar in- 
creases of production in the early days 
of the Shock Brigade movement. Such 
large gains,'of course, could not be 
attained by speeding up but were pos- 
sible by the use of Stakhanovite meth- 
ods, that is, study of the job by the 
individual worker in order to rearrange 
materials or processes so as to secure 
more output without a corresponding 
increase of effort. 

Some plants can now show two or 
three score “thousand per centers” who 
have increased their previous produc- 
tion to this enormous figure by some 
improvement they have thought out 
for their machine. The correspondent 
who reported this adds that in every 
region and republic of the Soviet 
Union “there are workers who by 
rationalizing the technological process 
put out as much as 10 workers did be- 
fore. They are spurred on by an ir- 
resistible striving to help the Red Army 
to the utmost in the performance of its 
lofty mission—the freeing of mankind 
from Hitler tyranny.” 

For this purpose “Frontline Brig- 
ades” have been formed in many plants 
and factories, upon whom the manage- 
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ment can depend for the fulfillment of 
any task no matter how arduous or 
difficult. In some cases every worker 
isa member. Their motto is: “We are 
as much soldiers as those at the front, 
and we shall show the boys in the 
trenches that we can stand hardships 
as well as they can. Our battle shall 
be won in the workshop.” “Most of 
the workers you see here,” said the 
director of a plant as he showed the 
reporter around, “are youthful soldiers 
of industry. It is largely thanks to 
them that we have been overfulfilling 
the plan the past two months.” 

In response to resolutions coming 
from various parts of the country, the 
Komsomol proclaimed Sunday, August 
16, 1941, a volunteer work day, in 
industry, on farms and fortifications, 
repeating a practice started in crises 
of earlier days. Nine million turned 
out, the first Sunday, many of them 
adults who donated the day’s pay to 
the war effort. The second work- 
Sunday brought out thirteen million. 
Since then Komsomol members, and 
many others, have worked one Sunday 
a month, and some have volunteered to 
work one hour overtime for the dura- 
tion, giving the pay to the building of 
a unit in the tank formation which is 
being financed by the country’s youth. 
Tank columns at the front carry the 
names of dozens of plants whose young 
workers paid for them by overtime 
work. Office and professional workers 
turn out in their free time to unload 
food, load arms and munitions, cut and 
haul firewood on hand sleighs when 
coal is short. 

The 10,000,000 members of the 
Komsomol are invariably found in the 
front ranks of the youth, whether on 
the military or home front, in factory, 
farm, social or cultural organizations. 
They set the pace which the rest, at 
once, take up. 

Soviet youth has responded to all 
the wartime calls of its leaders as it 
did to the challenge to go to the far 
East and the Arctic and turn the desert 
waste into fruitful farms and produc- 
tive cities supporting a cultured and 
joyous people. All over the country 
young workers have been breaking rec- 
ords. Last year at the Kuznetsk Iron 
and Steel works in Siberia they pro- 
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duced about 100 tons of high grade 
steel in excess of the plan every day. At 
the Kemerovo “Youth Works” in the 
same district, where nine tenths of the 
workers are young men and girls taken 
on since the war, the Bureau of In- 
ventions attached to the factory re- 
ceived over 300 valuable suggestions 
during the first eight months of '42. 
Some of these will increase the output 
of a number of lathes from 20 to 100 
per cent. The machine tool depart- 
ment completed in two months a war 
order which in peacetime would have 
required several months work by highly 
skilled operators. 

When the tank building equipment 
and workers of the famous Putilov— 
now Kirov—works had to be moved to 
a safer place boys and girls moved in 
and used the rest of the equipment to 
produce arms. When it got too cold to 
finish a needed order they went out 
to a neighboring forest in 35° below 
and cut firewood. 

As the story of a young guerrilla girl 
who was tortured to death by the 
Nazis because she refused to answer 
questions concerning her band spread 
through the country, teams of youthful 
workers were formed in various plants, 
taking her name for their organization, 
to set examples in the battle of pro- 
duction. 

Last spring a new movement for 
wartime efficiency in agriculture was 
started by Valentin Nagorny, a young 
farmer on the Red Partisan Col- 
lective Farm in the Siberian grain area. 














Thirteen year old guerrilla, Misha N., who has 
brought down four Germans. 










































































































































Nikolai Mishkin, 
a pupil of one of 
the new Soviet 
trade schools. 
He has become 
a skilled cutting 
and. planing ma- 
chine operator, 
releasing an old- 
er worker for the 
front and helping 
to maintain So- 
viet industrial 
production. 


That morning thirty-eight plowmen 
started out to plow. Soon the wind rose 
and wet snow swirled. By common 
consent work was stopped but Nagorny 
refused to quit. By nightfall he had 
plowed ten acres, an unheard of day’s 
work for a horse drawn plow. He 
had done it by keeping a steady high 
pace, changing teams after six hours, 
eating in the field, having spare parts 
on hand, and especially by increasing 
the width of his furrow. Within a few 
days all the plowmen were daily plow- 
ing five to six times the previous acre- 
age. The movement spread through 
the district, adding improvements and 
records as it went. By similar meth- 
ods the daily harvesting average was 
doubled and tripled. Thus fewer 
workers were needed, more set free 
for the front. 

One day last August an American 
ship with her lease-lend cargo docked 
at a Russian pier. A team of ten 
sturdy lads was assigned to unload her. 
The first load came from hold to 
wagon in five minutes. “Got to cut it 
to three,” said the leader. An extra 
sling was laid out, and the next load 
took 3 minutes 45 seconds. Some more 
suggestions and the third load was a 
few seconds more than 3 minutes. 
Then the air raid came and the Ameri- 
can sailors ran to their guns. While 
two raiders were being shot down, a 
third hit and the rest driven off, with 





shell f::gments raining over the piers, 
six crates came every three minutes 


from the hold to the wagon. “Well 
done,” said the American captain, and 
at three in the morning his ship was 
empty and getting ready to pull out. 
Those boys came three months ago 
from a collective farm. They spent 
time at nights thinking up better 
ways to handle cargoes, practicing in 
the dormitory with their freight hooks. 
“The main thing is to want to work 
well,” said the leader, “and a Rus- 
sian has no right not to work well 
these days.” 

The same spirit is found in the 
student body. The number volunteer- 
ing for the front was so great that the 
authorities were compelled to restrict 
the quota accepted. Some in their 
graduation year were sent home to fin- 
ish their studies. Socialist competition 
to finish courses in shorter time sprang 
up between institutions, classes and 
students. Often those graduating ahead 
of time took highest honors. In the 
spring examinations of ’42, half the 
students gained honors and a third of 
the remainder received high grades. 
Many of the 600,000 college students, 
and the 700,000 in technical institutes, 
work on the defense of their cities in 
their spare time. 

This kind of record all over the land 
was behind the words of President 
Kalinin, addressed on October 28, 
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1942, to collective farm Komsomols 
who had distinguished themselves in 
food production: “The workers, fore- 
men, and engineers, I must frankly say, 
have shown their mettle in this war. 
They are working selflessly, raising the 
output from day to day. As a result 
our army is technically far better 
equipped and armed than ever before, 
better than at the beginning of the war. 
This is something unprecedented in 
Russian history.” 

The behavior of Soviet youth in the 
war emergency provides an answer to 
the contention that the Soviet Union 
is returning to capitalism and has re- 
stored the profit motive. If there is 
any ground for this claim it has to be 
found in the attitudes of those who 
are the product, as well as the de- 
fenders, of the new socialist society 
and who are also the builders of its 
future. If these young people are 
moved by different incentives toward a 
different goal than those of capitalist 
society, then this talk about the re- 
appearance of the profit motive and 
class consciousness is only wishful 
thinking on the part of those who 
have always insisted that socialist prin- 
ciples were impracticable ideals and 
that the Soviet Union was a complete 
failure. Confronted now with the un- 
deniable evidence of its success, they 
take refuge in the claim that socialist 
achievements have been secured by the 
practice of capitalist principles. 

The alleged facts offered in support 
of this astonishing contention involve 
still further contradictions. The in- 
come differential resulting from pay- 
ment according to effort and results is 
interpreted as the profit motive. The 
introduction of tuition fees for higher 
education is interpreted as the emerg- 
ence of a privileged class as the natural 
result of differential income. So is the 
asserted growing style consciousness 
among women of the higher salary and 
wage group. [he appearance of smart 
clothes is a slim support for so weighty 
a conclusion, especially since Soviet 
women are not subject to leisure class 
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Moscow Youth on 
a “Voskresnik,” vol- 
unteer Sunday 
workday, on a 
State farm in the 
Lenin Hills suburb 
of Moscow. 














attitudes nor the parasitism of adver- 
tising. What it reflects of course is 
not the emergence of a class but the 
fact- that the third five-year plan was 
able, for the first time, to concentrate 
on production of consumer goods. 
What has been achieved in the uni- 
versalization of culture—whose Soviet 
meaning runs from manners to the arts 
—is guarantee enough that all social 
gains will be spread through the popu- 
lation as fast as increased productivity 
permits, when normal life is again pos- 
sible. 

The identification of incentive wage 
and salary payments with the profit 
motive makes wages and salaries identi- 
cal with profits, and personal incentives 
the same as the directing force of an 
economic system. This is hopeless con- 
fusion, resulting in pure nonsense, even 
to a capitalist economist. ‘The basic 
difference between capitalist and 
socialist incentives is that the former 
seek the common good by the appeal 
to self interest, the latter find self in- 
terest by the call of the common good. 
So the test of whether Soviet youth 
is actuated by the profit motive is 
which do they seek first, self interest 
or the common good. This is not the 
first time they have been charged with 
following a capitalist pattern. In 
Moscow in the winter of ’31 Eugene 
Lyons, when he was still writing favor- 
ably of the Soviet Union, tried to tell 
me that Soviet youth was predominant- 
ly a generation of cynical careerists. 
I had already seen enough of them to 
know, as a wider acquaintance and 
Lyons’ later career demonstrated, that 
what he was talking about was not in 
Soviet youth but inside himself, 

The claim that the introduction of 
tuition fees for secondary and higher 
education and the limitation of sti- 
pends—all-expense scholarships—to the 
needy would lead to a privileged group, 
by favoring children of the new work- 
ers’ intelligentsia and handicapping 
those of the unskilled, is a hasty deduc- 
tion that is not borne out by the re- 
sultant facts. The war, through 





scholastic aid to wounded, discharged 
soldiers, has practically suspended the 
operation of the new scheme. The fact 
that the constitutional provision for 
free higher education was not changed 
indicates that the charging of fees was 
a temporary device to raise the 
scholastic average and weed out the 
incompetent. Free tuition was made 
available for all with A grade average, 
but for none with less, and the former 
scholarships covering all expenses were 
left available for the needier students. 
Under the former system they had 
usually been declined by those who 
did not need them. 

The main point, usually unnoticed 
or ignored by critics of the change, is 
that the introduction of fees and the 
limitation of stipends was a supple- 
mentary order to the Decree of 
October, 1940, inaugurating a plan of 
labor training and distribution of labor 
reserves, to meet not only a growing 
shortage of skilled labor but the de- 
mands for increased productivity that 
war would bring. The New York 
Times correspondent, Ralph Parker, 
said of it: “This was one of the most 
useful measures taken by the vigilant 


‘government during the months just 


before the war broke out. Now as a 
result, skilled labor is beginning to 
flow into the war industries by tens of 
thousands monthly.” Since the out- 
break of the war this plan has given 
Soviet enterprises 136,000 skilled 
building workers, 115,000 metal work- 
ers, 50,000 coal miners, 43,000 rail- 
way workers, 25,000 steel and iron 
workers, and 350,000 workers in the 
less skilled trades. In addition 132,- 
000 have gone into agriculture able to 
handle farm machinery and with a 
basic knowledge of agronomy. 

The plan created a national system 
of vocational schools, replacing the 
trade schools conducted by various 
commissariats and individual plants, 
which were not meeting ‘the national 
need. The new schools give bays and 
girls of 14 and 15 a two years course 
in highly skilled trades and railroad 
work and a shorter course for less 
skilled industries Four days of the six 
day week are spent in shop work which 
is actual production. Tuition and 
maintenance is free. In addition 
students get a proportional share of the 
returns received by the schools for 
work done or half adult pay if in a 
factory. In return they agree to work 
for four years in their chosen trade or 
industry as assigned and their military 

(Continued on page 32) 
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Religion and Anti-Soviet Propaganda 
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UCH of the hostility which 

Americans have been evidencing 
towards the Soviet Union is cloaked in 
the language of religion. It can be 
divided into three distinct types. 

First, there is the antagonism of 
those who personally care little or noth- 
ing about religion but find in religion 
a convenient pretext and vehicle for 
anti-Soviet propaganda. When this is 
pointed out to really religious people, 
they are the first to denounce it and to 
feel a deep resentment at such exploi- 
tation of religion by individuals whose 
motives are political and economic. 

Second, there is the antagonism of 
certain groups who do not believe in 
the traditional American principle of 
the separation of Church and State. 
They are fundamentally opposed to the 
religious policy of the Soviet authori- 
ties which is in essence the same as 
ours. Certainly no religious American 
should allow himself to be influenced 
in his attitude towards the Soviet 
Union by the denunciations and the 
attacks of such groups as would dis- 
avow the traditional American policy 
in which he believes. 

Third, there is the antagonism of 
those who through sheer ignorance of 
he truth concerning Soviet religious 
policy and practice continue to parrot 
old and out-dated prejudicial state- 
nents about persecution and anti- 
religious activity in the Soviet Union. 


JULY 1943 


by REV. WILLIAM HOWARD MELISH 


Fortunately, most of the Americans 
who express hostility to the Soviet 
Union on religious grounds belong to 
this third type, and I am happy to re- 
late that in my own experience such of 
them as I have met in public meetings 
have shown a ready willingness to listen 
to a fair presentation of the facts. 
Every one is made more conscious of 
new global relationships under the 
pressure of war-time developments, and 
this is resulting in an eagerness to 
think things through with candor and 
even with some cordiality. Almost in- 
variably the result of such discussion 
is a more friendly attitude and a 
greater measure of understanding. At 
this moment I am more optimistic than 
I have ever been before that the re- 
ligious antagonism towards the Soviet 
Union is on the way to being dis- 
pelled. 

The facts about religion in Russia 
are clear and straightforward. Free- 
dom of religious worship is guaranteed 
by the Soviet Constitution, and the So- 
viet Government in ascribing its sig- 
nature to the religious freedom clause 
in the Atlantic Charter was not acting 
dishonestly or cynically. Religious 
groups in the Soviet Union today are 
pursuing their life of faith and wor- 
ship without interference and without 
crippling restraints. It is true that 
the sphere of church activities is cir- 
cumscribed by the nature of a socialist 








society, in that such a society has taken 
over many of the philanthropic and 
educational functions which have hith- 
erto been associated with religious in- 
stitutions: that is, hospitals, orphan- 
ages, homes for the aged, schools and 
the like. Surely religious Americans 
cannot object if a country desires at 
public expense to make available to all 
the people the same social services 
which in other lands the churches have 
pioneered at private expense. Ought 
we not acknowledge this as an exten- 
sion of the moral and social principles 
of religion? 

We Americans have always been 
suspicious of anything that is different 
from our own way of doing things. 
Here in the United States religion is 
not only free but actually it is afforded 
preferential treatment in respect to 
taxation and certain privileges granted 
to religious institutions and to the cler- 
gy. This preferential treatment is the 
result of the long history of the services 
to American Society which the churches 
and religious institutions have been ren- 
dering. It didn’t just happen; it was 
earned. And we of the churches know 
that it can be forfeited if we lose the 
perspective of our true spiritual and 
ethical function. In the Soviet Union, 


where, contrary to our American ex- 

perience, there has been a tragic his- 

tory of disservice to the people on the 
(Continued on page 34) 
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Polish-Czechoslovak Relations 
. By VOJTECH VOKOUN 


As with their relations toward the USSR, the Polish Govern- 
ment-in-Exile follows a policy of intrigue and imperialism 


ZECHS and Poles are both mem- 

bers of the Slavic family of na- 
tions. They are, in addition, both 
Western Slavs, having in common 
many Western influences and a good 
deal of common history. They have 
been united under one rule at several 
periods in their history from the time 
of the Jagellon dynasty to the Haps- 
burgs. 

In this war, sharing the same fate 
of Nazi occupation, the Governments- 
In-Exile of Poland and Czechoslova- 
kia started negotiations for a Czecho- 
slovak-Polish Federation. These nego- 
tiations were discontinued, in the spring 
of 1943, when the Polish Government- 
In-Exile demonstrated that it had no 
understanding of that kind of democ- 
racy and freedom for which the great 
anti-Axis coalition of the United Na- 
tions is pledged to fight. 

With regard to this rupture in Cze- 
choslovak-Polish diplomatic relations it 
might be useful to point out that the 
preparatory plans for a Czechoslovak- 
Polish Federation were wrecked by that 
same kind of Polish reactionary in- 
trigue which led to the Soviet Union’s 
severance of diplomatic ties with the 
government of General Sikorski. The 
Poles are charged by the Czechoslo- 
vaks (and tacitly admitted the charges, 
by not even attempting to answer 
them) as follows: 

1) that they sought to build the 
Czechoslovak-Polish Federation along 
the lines of the ill-famed “Cordon Sani- 
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Dr. Edvard Benes, 
President of 
Crechoslo- 
vakia, on a re- 
cent visit to Pres- 
ident Roosevelt. 


taire” concept, of a bulwark against the 
USSR; 

2) that they did not join the British, 
French and other Allies in repudiating 
the sordid Munich deal which dismem- 
bered Czechoslovakia for the profit of 
Hitler ; 

3) that they maintain even now their 
claim on the region of Teschen which 
they grabbed in the days of Munich, 
when they joined Hitler and Horthy in 
seizing parts of Czechoslovakia ; 

4) that they are financing the activi- 
ties of a small group of Czech fascists 
and Czech fascist publications which 
direct propaganda against the general 
line of the government of Dr. Benes. 
(This group, centering around the for- 
mer deputy Schwarz, is responsible for 
the issuance of anti-Semitic, anti-demo- 
cratic and anti-Russian leaflets destined 
for circulation among the two Czecho- 
slovak army divisions in England.) 

5) that they fostered the activities 
of Dr. Milan Hodza, leader of a Slo- 
vak reactionary group and a potential 
Darlan. The secret mail of Dr. Hodza, 
for example, was carried in Polish dip- 
lomatic pouches. This mail contained 
directives for the activities of Slovak 
societies in America opposed to the 
Czechoslovak Government - In - Exile 
and the general policy of the United 
Nations. 

6) Unlike the Czechoslovak Govern- 
ment-In-Exile, the Polish Government- 
In-Exile still refrains from declaring 
war on Axis Hungary. 


All this gives ample proof for the 
observation that the anti-Soviet polli- 
cies of the Polish Government-In-Exile 
is part of a general Polish reactionary 
orientation which is at odds with the 
very principles on which the Atlantic 
Charter and the anti-Axis war of the 
United Nations are based. 

The vicious propaganda stirred up 
by official Polish circles around the 
Alter-Ehrlich case had some of the re- 
sults the Polish fascists intended. It 
threw sand into the eyes of certain 
leaders and members of the labor move- 
ment of the Allied nations. It is sig- 
nificant that the Social Democrats of 
Czechoslovakia, who, because they 
knew their Polish comrades more inti- 
mately than others, were not taken in. 
They did not approve of this fascist 
charge against Soviet justice. On the 
contrary, when Josef Belina, a mem- 
ber of the Czechoslovak Trade Union 
Movement, who had associated himself 
with the Vansittart group in England, 
preaching “total extermination of the 
German people,” thus playing into the 
hands of the Goebbels’ propaganda, as- 
sociated himself with the protests of 
Polish and British Socialists in the 
Alter-Ehrlich agitation, the Executive 
Committee members of the Czechoslo- 
vak Social-Democratic party-in-exile 
issued the following declaration: 


. . . The undersigned members of the 
Executive Committee elected by the last 
regular Congress of the party in 1937, 
declare that J. Belina never was a mem- 
ber of the committee and has no right to 
make any declaration in behalf of the 
party. As to the matter itself, we think 
that an internal affair of the Polish 
socialist movement must not become the 

asis of an international action. ‘The 
Soviet Union is in the midst of a terrible 
war, and we are confident that she 
chooses the means of her defense very 
carefully. Therefore we cannot asso- 
ciate ourselves with an action resulting 
from this unhappy incident. 


The declaration was signed by J. 
Becko, R. Bechyne, M. Jurneckova, B. 
Lausman, V. Majer, F. Nemec, J. 
Necas, and V. Patzak. (Messrs. Becko 
and Nemec are members of the Govern- 
ment-In-Exile; Lausman is Vice Presi- 
dent of the State Council; V. Majer is 
President of the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs of the State Council.) 

Through its London Bureau the 
German Social Democratic Party of 

(Continued on page 31) 
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Portrait of the Russian Soldier 


HE most important piece of war 

material in the world today is the 
Russian private soldier—he of whom, 
praise the Lord, there are so many. 
What kind of fellow is this individual 
whose uncompromising resistance, like 
that of the Spaniard of Napoleon’s day, 
has put the first chink in the armor of 
the would-be world-conqueror? 

Der Russe, as the enemy calls him, 
is perhaps best described by that very 
enemy. After all, who could know him 
better? And the Germans have de- 
scribed him in countless tirades of un- 
conscious praise and in an occasional 
grudging paean of reluctant acknowl- 
edgment. The story is eloquently told 
in laconic reports from the front. 

There is, for example, the statement 
of the Chief of Staff of the German 
Twelfth Army which, after a campaign 
of nine months, finally reduced the 
isolated stronghold of Sevastopol. This 
report describes, in impatient terms, 
the procedure repeated again and again 
as the Germans fought over the indi- 
vidual fortifications: ‘“The blockhouse 
was held by thirty Russian soldiers. 
We worked our way up to it, sur- 
mounting unimaginable hazards, Final- 
ly, we breached a wall and tossed in a 
hand grenade. Twenty-five of the 
thirty defenders were killed outright. 
But did the other five surrender?” The 
answer, reported bitterly and wonder- 
ingly, was an emphatic NO. The re- 
maining five Ruscians had to be sub- 
dued the hard way, at a cost of at 
least five more Germans. 

The Nazis rant and rage against such 
tactics, failing completely to under- 
stand what kind of men it is who can 
apply them. Can der Russe’s diet of 
black bread, cabbage soup and tea, 
they ask, give him the vitality, stamina 
and dogged determination to fight on 
when all seems lost? Why is this Bol- 
shevik soldier, whose felt boot, quilted 
jacket and forage cap contrast so great- 
ly with snappy Nazi issued uniforms, 
so formidable? The bewildered Teu- 
tonic mind ponders these questions, and 
wonders why der Fiihrer continues to 
elittle the Soviet Army. 

Such matters have been irritating 
i¢ Master Race for almost two years 
Ww. 


JULY 1943 


By LT. COL. PAUL W. THOMPSON 


Lt. Col. Thompson draws mainly upon exasperated German testimony 
for this portrait of the Red Army man. Reprinted from Infantry Journal 


Back in June, 1941, a Russian army 
had been trapped and annihilated be- 
tween Bialystok and Minsk. Was there 
unbridled joy through the German 
ranks? For answer, read what a leading 
Nazi military analyst, one Colonel Sol- 
dan, wrote at the time: 

“The difference between the Rus- 
sian at Tannenberg (1914) and the 
Russian of Bialystok and Minsk 
(1941) is that the former surrendered 
when surrounded, while the latter 
fought to the bitter end. It is not like 
the campaign in Poland or in France. 
In completely hopeless situations, the 
Russian continues to carry the fight 
to us. His indoctrination in offensive 
tactics is always in evidence. Only a 
trifling few Russians ever lay down 
their arms and surrender honorably 
(and sensibly) ; the great mass of them 
choose to fight it out.” 

The astute Colonel Soldan also of- 
fered his readers this estimate of the 
quality of enemy leadership: 

“The Russians were the first to 
recognize and place in their manuals 
the fact that modern developments had 
again made possible battles of annihila- 
tion. Contrary to the belief of the 
French and British, who held that the 
defense was stronger even than in 1918, 
the Russians believed wholeheartedly 
in the power of the offense. So it hap- 
pens that here in the East we encounter 
an enemy whose doctrines and training 
and equipment are much the same as 
our own.” (The _ highest possible 
praise!) 

Another German estimate of the 

















Enjoying a hot 
meal at a front 
line post. 









Soviet fighting man is succinctly ex- 
pressed in the following passages from 
an official training manual on the sub- 
ject of combat in the woods: 

“The Russian takes fullest advantage 
of his extraordinary sense of orienta- 
tion, his mastery of camouflage, his 
willingness to engage in close combat. 
He never surrenders, even when the 
woods are surrounded and he is under 
heavy fire. He often leaves behind ob- 
servers cleverly installed in trees, to di- 
rect artillery fire by radio, even when 


they themselves are endangered by 


that fire.” 

The Germans pride themselves on 
being “soldiers of iron”; but every 
once in a while one of the iron men 
finds himself looking in annoyed won- 
der on the iron in the makeup of the 
Russian. For instance, the German 
sergeant who presents, in Deutsche 
Algemeine Zeitung, a vignette from 
life in a bunker on the frozen winter 
front: 

“In the burned-out derelict tanks 
scattered over no-man’s-land, there sit 
Russian snipers with telescopic sights, 
rifles against shoulders, waiting for one 
of us to show himself. Day and night 
and again day. There they sit and wait 
with the nervelessness and stubbornness 
that only the Russian has. Their pock- 
ets are full of grain, there is an oc- 
casional bottle of vodka, and by each 
is a sack of ammunition. So they sit 
and wait, Godforsaken—but deadly 
dangerous—behind two inches of steel 
in no-man’s land.” 


Things like this make the Nazi 














STALINGRAD 


Turning Point of the War 


Top: Assault troops of the 62nd Army dislodging Ger- 
mans in street fighting. 


Center panel, left to right: Streams of rockets from Soviet 
rocket artillery helped to break the resistance of the 
encircled Germans. 


German prisoners captured in Stalingrad. 


Fighting on the outskirts of the besieged city. 


Every house in Stalingrad was a fortress; every room a 
defense post. 


A Red Army unit on the attack. 


Major I. 1. Gumerov, a Stalingrad commander. 
« 


Bottom panel, left to right: 
A Red Army unit drives ahead in the street fighting. 
Red Army patrols on guard. 


A little civilian in his wartime home, a dugout on the 
shores of the Volga. 


Above: His mother and father taken away to German 
slavery, 14-year-old Boris Prokhorov was adopted by a 
Stalingrad tank unit. 


Below: Major General Guriev addresses a Red Army unit 
arrived to reinforce the Stalingrad defenders. 





















































































“iron men” wish for the good old days 
of the blitzkrieg. 

Another soldier-writer expounding 
in the staid columns of the military 
weekly, Militarwochenblatt, concludes 
that der Russe is not a normal being, 
worse luck, but is “something from 
without this world,” possessed of “a 
strong, highly developed animal in- 
stinct,” which in some unexplained way 
makes him “insensitive to freezing 
weather, imperturbable to pain and 
immune to suffering.” Why else would 
the Russian “always attack, no matter 
what the odds are against him?” Any 
good old-line German knows that you 
only attack when you can bring over- 
whelming forces to bear. 

These very tough guys are extreme- 
ly handy with the strategy of war, too. 
When in 1941, invaders reached the 
area east of Leningrad, they found 
there fortifications facing east. Someone 
had anticipated the course of events, 
and had taken care to insure that there 
would be no parade into Leningrad 
from the rear. The German officer who 
reports this does so in tones of infinite 
disgust. This, he says in effect, is clearly 
a case of dirty pool, for the Russians 
must have begun work on the fortifica- 
tions even before the start of the in- 
vasion. Such _ foresight, employed 
against the Germans, is unpardonable. 

Stalingrad was no better. The grand- 
fathers of the Russian soldiers of to- 
day learned street fighting during the 
uprisings in 1904; their fathers mas- 
tered the art during the civil strife in 
1917; so it was nothing new to the 
Red Army of 1943. Thus, when the 
Nazis tried their hand at street fight- 
ing in Stalingrad, they found that it 
was literally “right down the alley” 
of der Russe. 

Another thorn in the side of the 
German is the resolute industry of the 
Soviet soldier. He goes out of his 
way to keep busy, and is likely to “tear 
in and build a road in a location where 
there is no prospect of immediate ac- 
tion,’ while the Nazi soldiers “as the 
campaign drags on and on, are in- 
clined to laziness.” Gott im Himmel! 
One German soldier, writing from 
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A group of So- 
viet Junior offi- 
cers who received 
military decora- 
tions for  out- 
standing services. 


the battlefront, compares the Rus- 
sian to an unnamed “animal in South 
America which can burrow out of 
sight in the hard earth on the turn of 
a hand. At this operation, digging in, 
the Russian is our superior.” The same 
exceptional ingenuity at improvisation 
led him to devise the Molotov cocktail 
from an empty vodka bottle, gasoline 
siphoned from a crippled tank, and cot- 
ton batting from his own quilted uni- 
form. The outcome was an effective 
missle used to ignite enemy tanks and 
trucks. The Nazi commentator urges 
his Kameraden “‘to keep awake and on 
their toes—or to prepare for sudden 
death. Der Russe is likely to appear 
anywhere, materializing almost out of 
the thin air.” 

Another Russian characteristic—in- 
finite patience even in the face of freez- 
ing weather—has been demonstrated 
on a thousand fields, but nowhere to 
better advantage than in the capture of 
a village during the 1941 winter coun- 
teroffensive from Moscow. The Soviet 
infantry actually managed to approach 
to within hand-grenade distance of 
this point across treeless, snow-covered 
plains, undetected by the numerous 
German outposts. How? Clad in white 
and with weapons wrapped in white, 
the Russians had confined their move- 
ments to succeeding nights. Before each 
dawn, they would carefully smooth over 
their tracks and burrow into the snow. 
There, under the very eyes of the 
German look-outs, they would lie in 
their burrows, motionless all day long. 
Come the night, they would pursue 
again the slow, silent approach to the 
town. Finally, at the zero dawn, the 
assault was launched from close quar- 
ters. The surprise was complete and 
the Germans once more took the count. 

Summing up these qualities of the 
Soviet fighter, Captain Schott of the 
German Army has recently published 
the following precepts for the German 
soldier in the Militarwochenblatt. Ad- 
dressed to “the soldier who wants to 
survive in Russia,” they pay uncon- 
scious tribute to the Russians: 

“The soldier in Russia must be a 
hunter. The Bolshevist’s greatest ad- 


vantage over the German is his highl»- 
developed instinct and his lack of sensi- 
tivity to the weather and to the te:- 
rain. One must be able to stalk and 
creep like a huntsman. 

“The soldier in Russia must be able 
to improvise. The Bolshevist is a mas- 
ter of improvisation. He drops bombs 
from gliders and knows how to put 
captured weapons to immediate use. 
We have learned from him how to con- 
struct movable winter shelters from 
plywood, and how to build roads of 
tree trunks across swamps when the 
proper roads are in the hands of the 
enemy. 

“The soldier in Russia must be con- 
stantly on the move. Hardly a day 
passes on which the Russians, however 
weak they may be, do not attempt to 
push against our lines. Day after day 
they work to improvise their positions. 

“The soldier in Russia must be wide 
awake. The Russian practically al- 
ways attacks during the night and in 
foggy weather. In the front line there 
is nothing to be done but to remain 
awake at night and to rest during the 
day. But in Russia, there is no front 
line or hinterland in the military sense 
of the word. Any one who lays down 
his arms east of the old Reich frontier 
may greatly regret this a moment later. 

“The soldier in Russia must be hard. 
Real men are needed to make war in 


_ forty degrees of frost or in great heat, 


in knee-deep mud or in thick dust. 
The victims of the Bolshevist mass-at- 
tacks often present a sight against which 
the young soldier must harden his 
heart. He must reckon with the possi- 
bility of losing his life. Only men who 
do not lose their nerve when death 
threatens them are fit to be fighters 
against Bolshevism.” 

There we have a picture of der 
Russe sketched by those who ought to 
know—his enemies. He is strong and 
tough, “insensitive to weather and ter- 
rain.” He is aggressive, “forever at- 
tacking.” He is resourceful and alert, 
and it is disastrous to make a mistake 
in his presence. He is industrious, 
“working continuously on his _posi- 
tions.” He is brave and steadfast, “al- 
ways choosing to fight it out.” He is 
well armed, well led, and he is fighting 
under the best of strategy. 

Sir Walter Scott described in Mar- 
mion “that keen joy which warriors 
feel in foemen worthy of their steel.” 
That the Nazis are getting any joy 
out of it is doubtful. More likely their 
feelings are those of the fellow who had 
the tiger by the tail. 


SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY 



















































A Soviet 
Love Story 


by 
VALENTIN KATAYEV 


Drawing by 
FRED ELLIS 


WO young people were walking 

through the factory courtyard on 
their way to the restaurant, a boy and 
a girl. The girl was slender and lovely 
in her light coat and flowered ker- 
chief. The boy, dressed in a sailor’s 
jacket, was black-eyed and swarthy, a 
typical Black Sea sailor. 

I noticed that there was something 
not quite natural about the way he 
walked. The heel of his right foot re- 
sounded too loudly on the flagstones. 
As they walked together, the two were 
holding hands, like children. 

“A nice pair!” I said. 

“Yes—a wonderful pair,” answered 
the engineer who was with me. “They 
both work in our die-polishing depart- 
ment. Their story would make a novel 
—it’s so extraordinary and at the same 
time so simple.” 

“Tell me about it.” 

I shall try to set down briefly the 
story the engineer told me. 

I'll cail the girl Klava. Ten months 
ao she was working in a_ hospital, 
cgistering incoming patients. One day 
sis was preparing a package for the 
fiont. It was just an ordinary package 
itaining a pair of woolen gloves, a 
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cake of soap, a pack of cigarettes, a 
handkerchief and other touching but 
useful little odds and ends. It’s the 
usual thing for the girl sender to en- 
close a letter to the unknown warrior, 
giving ker name and address. But 
Klava had difficulties in writing this 
letter. She started several but none of 
them satisfied her. One was too dull, 
another too formal, another too 
sentimental. 

In the end she tore them all up. 
Instead, she selected a snapshot of her- 
self and wrote on the back: “To the 
Bravest.” 

That was all—no signature, no ad- 
dress, 

The package was received by a ma- 
rine detachment. It fell into the hands 
of a certain fighter—we’ll call him 
Seriozha—a fine, sturdy fellow. He 
looked at the photograph and sighed, 
overwhelmed. 

It may have been, by the way, not 
so much that she was beautiful, as that 
she was just to his taste. Anyway, 
everything was fine. Then, reading the 
inscription on the other side, the ma- 
rine’s look changed. He took the pack- 
age to his commander. He said it did 
not belong to him. 

“And why?” asked the commander. 

“Because I am not the bravest.” 

“But you like the girl?” 

Seriozha had no answer. 

“You have excellent taste,” said the 
commander. 

He called his men together and held 
up the girl’s picture. 

“Well now, comrades,” he said in 
his brusque, soldierly way. “We have 
received a package. In the package is 
a girl’s picture. On it three words 
are written: “To the bravest.’ That’s 
all. The question is: Who should re- 
ceive the package and the picture? 

“The bravest!” answered the ma- 
rines in chorus. 

“I agree,” said the commander. 
“The bravest among you shall receive 
the package and the picture. Bravest— 
two steps forward!” 

But no one moved from his place. 
All of them were brave, but none of 
them were boastful. 

“Just as I thought,” said the com- 
mander, and put the picture in his 
pocket. “Today we attack. The bravest 
will get the picture and the package.” 

During the attack, Seriozha made 
his way to the enemy lines, crawled up 
to a Rumanian battery, took accurate 
aim and hurled his hand grenades. His 
comrades followed up; the battery was 
attacked and taken. 





Following this success, Seriozha was 
cited for bravery, and received the 
package from the hands of the com- 
mander. 

One day, while registering the per- 
sonal effects and documents of a newly 
arrived group of wounded, Klava came 
upon her picture. It was bullet-pierced 
and bloodstained. She ran to the head 
of the hospital and begged to be trans- 
ferred from the office to duty in the 
ward where lay her hero, her bravest 
of the brave. Permission was granted. 

Seriozha was in a very grave con- 
dition. For two weeks, he hovered be- 
tween life and death. Klava never left 
his bedside. She literally tore him from 
the clutch of death. She cared for him 
with the surpassing devotion of mother, 
sister and wife all in one. 

In the end they had to amputate his 
leg. Then he began to get well. That 
was their happiest time. She told him 
she would never leave him. 

“But why, Klava, why should you 
tie up your life with a cripple?” he 
asked her. Don’t be in a hurry—think 
it over carefully—” 

“Be quiet,” she scolded him. “You 
simply don’t understand anything.” 

In time Seriozha was provided with 
an artificial leg, and discharged from 
the hospital. He came to work at this 
defense factory. He could not think of 
living without working, without fight- 
ing in some way against the enemies 
of his country. Before he fought them 
with weapons, now he could fight them 
with his skill as a polisher. Klava fol- 
lowed him, and she too became a pol- 
isher. They work side by side, at two - 
“Cincinnati” machines. 

The rest needs no telling. 

That is the story the engineer told 
me as we ate in the factory restaurant. 

We saw Klava and Seriozha sitting 
together at the long table, eating 
borscht and bread. They ate heartily 
and talked eagerly. They looked ten- 
derly at one another with their young, 
happy and at the same time, sober eyes. 

On Seriozha’s chest shone a new 
Order of the Red Star. 

I wanted to go up to them, to clasp 
his hand warmly, to take her hand and 
kiss it. 

But I did not. I could not bear to 
embarrass these dear, wonderful peo- 
ple, these true Russian patriots. I was 
afraid to offend that modesty which 
always goes with real courage and 
purity of heart. 


Translated from Pravda 
October 20, 1942. 
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Americean- 
Soviet 
War 
Exhibit 


SIGNIFICANT contribution to 
American-Soviet friendship is 
made by the beautiful and instructive 
American-Soviet War Exhibit which 
vpened on June Ist at the Museum of 
Science and Industry at Rockefeller 
Center, New York City. 

The central theme of the exhibit, 
which was arranged by the National 
Council of American-Soviet Friendship 
with the active cooperation of the War 
Department, the Lend-Lease Adminis- 
tration and the Office of War Infor- 
mation, is expressed in the general 
title “Two Allies—One War, One 
Peace.” The emphasis throughout is in 
the similarities between the two peoples 
and their two vast countries, and the 
unity of their purposes in war and 
peace. 

The spirit and temper of the peo- 
ples of both nations, in the battle line, 
in the war production plants, in the 
home, in sports, industry, agriculture, 
folkways and culture, are graphically 
shown in the exhibit in huge photo- 
graphic murals, in more detailed photos 
and in three-dimensional displays. One 
of the most interesting sections shows 
the similarities of the Constitutions of 
the two countries and their democratic 
freedoms. A life-size replica of a Red 
Army dugout and trench shows actual 
Red Army uniforms and other equip- 
ment used at the front as well as cap- 
tured trophies, and a uniform taken 
from a dead German on the Eastern 
front. A field dressing station was 
loaned to the exhibit by the United 
States Army, and typical foodstuffs 
sent to the USSR have been furnished 
by Lend-Lease. 

The exhibit is climaxed with a grim 
display titled “This Is the Enemy,” 
containing American and Soviet post- 
ers and photos depicting the enemy’s 
methods of torture, looting, slavery, 
suppression, starvation and vandalism; 
and captured Iron Crosses—the re- 
wards for these crimes. 

The exhibit was officially opened at 
a reception tendered to official Soviet 
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Message from the Vice-President 


[VERY MANIFESTATION OF AMERICAN-SOVIET 
FRIENDSHIP BASED ON RESPECT FOR WHAT THE 
OTHER HAS CONTRIBUTED TO THE COMMON 
CAUSE IS WORTHY OF OUR EARNEST ATTENTION. 
‘THis PARTICULAR EXHIBIT DRIVES HOME IN A 
MOST REMARKABLE WAY THE TREMENDOUS 
JOINT CONTRIBUTION OF THE Two ALLIES TO 
DEMOCRATIC vicToRY. May THESE TWo ALLIES 
WITH THE REST OF THE UniTEep NATIONS BE 
EQUALLY EFFECTIVE IN WORKING FOR AND 
MAINTAINING A COMPLETE AND JUST PEACE. 


Henry A. Wallace 





representatives in this country by the 
National Council of American-Soviet 
Friendship, at which official representa- 
tives of the United States Government 
and several hundred distinguished 
guests were present. The Guests of 
Honor were Madame Ivy Litvinov, 
Mr. Andrew Gromyko, Soviet Chargé 
d’Affaires, Captain Ivan A. Yegorichev, 
Soviet Naval Attaché, Col. Ilya M. 
Sarayev, Acting Military Attaché, Mr. 
Vladimir Bazykin, First Secretary of 
the Soviet Embassy and Dr, Vladimir 
Lebedenko, Representative of the So- 
viet Red Cross in the United States. 

Corliss Lamont, Chairman of the 
National Council of American-Soviet 
Friendship, presided, and introduced 
the speakers. In addition to the 
speeches which we quote in part below, 
Mr. Gardner Cowles, Jr., Director of 
the Domestic Division of the Office of 
War Information and Mr. Philip 
Young, Deputy Administrator of Lend- 
Lease, spoke briefly. 

Mr. Young reported that the Lend- 
Lease Administration had shipped to 
the Soviet Union so far, war supplies 
totalling $1,800,000,000 in value, of 
which “the great majority were of a 
military nature available for immediate 
combat use.” In addition, Lend-Lease 
has sent to the Soviets, quantities of 
raw material for making military 
equipment, and “thousands of machine 
tools, presses, forging hammers and 
electric furnaces to aid the Soviet Gov- 
ernment in maintaining its factories.” 
More than a million tons of food had 
been shipped up to April 30, 1943. 


Left: A section 
exhibit. Below: 


the “dugout.” 


Litvinov and Maj. Ge 
Jarman play checkers; 


Lamont, center, 
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Plans are being made for the show- 
ing of the American-Soviet War Ex- 
hibit in other large cities after July 
15th. Those interested in bringing it 
to their own communities should com- 
municate with Miss Alice Barrows, 
Director of Activities, National Coun- 
cil of American-Soviet Friendship, 232 
Madison Avenue, New York City. 


MME. MAXIM LITVINOV 


I haven’t had time to see much of this 
exhibit tonight, but I have seen one 
thing that made my heart beat—and that 
is the war trophies. There in back is a 
great Nazi flag, and on it is written: 
“This flag was captured by Sergeants 
Ivanov and Petrov.” Not two years ago, 
I happened to hear over the shortwave 
German propaganda, a broadcast in Rus- 
sian for the benefit of the occupied dis- 
tricts. It was said, “No obstacles, physi- 
cal or moral, will stand in our way!” 
When this insolent swastika was hoisted 
over Russian soil, did they believe it 
would end up in the Museum of Science 
and Industry in New York? Did Ser- 
geants Ivanov and Petrov believe that? 

You will feel more the homeliness of 
this trophy if you think of Sergeant 
Brown and Sergeant Smith. For that’s 
what Ivanov and Petrov are—just John 
and Bill. 

Mr. Lamont spoke of the mingled 
faces of Russians and Americans; and 
how often when I see the good-looking 
American boys marching by in uniform 
do I think: “There goes Sergeant Ivanov 
and Sergeant Petrov!” And when you 
look at the Russian names, I want you 
to think they are Bill and John. That’s 
what I think is the significance of an ex- 
hibition like this. 


SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY. 
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LOY HENDERSON 
Assistant Chief, Division of 
European Affairs, State Department 


N response to the purposes of this 

exhibit, one of which is to bring about 
an increase of friendliness between the 
United States and the Soviet Union, the 
Secretary of State has asked me to come 
here as his representative and to express 
his regret that the pressure of urgent 
public business prevents his personal at- 
tendance. He has furthermore requested 
me to tell you that it is encouraging to 
him that so many persons from all walks 
of life have been showing themselves to 
be in full sympathy with the efforts 
which our Government is making to pro- 
mote between the United States and the 
Soviet Union friendly relations of a 
character which will not only benefit the 
peoples of these two great countries but 
which will also bring courage and hope 
for the future to liberty-loving people 
everywhere. 

This work should be promoted by 
every American regardless of his own 
particular creed, political affiliations, or 
philosophy of life. A beneficial and dur- 
able friendship of this character must be 
based on mutual understanding and toler-- 
ance. It is hoped that the exhibit which 
is opening here tonight will give many 
Americans an opportunity of obtaining 
a better understanding of the Soviet 
Union and of the Russian people, and 
that it will be followed by other or- 
ganized efforts both in the United States 
and in the Soviet Union to make the 
people of each country more intimately 
acquainted with the accomplishments of 
the people of the other. 

When the leaders of Nazi Germany on 
June 22, 1941, gave the signal which 
launched one of the most cruel and 
bloody aggressions in all history, they 
certainly did not realize that their action 
would result in the creation of an ex- 
tremely potent instrument for encompass- 
ing their own defeat—an instrument 
which also promises to be an effective 
means for discouraging further similar 
aggressions, namely, active cooperation 
between the United States and the Soviet 
Union. 

During the last century and a half, 
the people of the United States by their 
enterprise, unremitting labor, and stub- 
born adherence to the basic principles 
of democracy have been developing a 
powerful and advanced civilization out 
ot a group of economically weak colonies 
lying along the rim of a vast wilderness. 
During the same period, the people of 
Russia, pioneering eastward across Asia 
to the Pacific, have been struggling 
against hostile climates and encountering 
cruel privations in order to open up to 
the use of mankind hitherto inaccessible 
and enormously valuable natural re- 
sources. Experiences gained as pioneers 
have given the American and Russian 
peoples a common background which fa- 
cilitates understanding between them. 

Not only have the Russians: been en- 
g.ged in pioneering during the last 150 
years, they have on more than one oc- 
cxsion during that period turned from 
their peaceful pursuits in order to take 
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sword in hand for the purpose of repel- 
Ing hostile invaders and of bringing 
about the downfall of ambitious aggres- 
sors. During the last world war, it was 
Russia’s soldiers, inadequately equipped 
3 they were in some instances, who saved 
Paris and the armies of their allies by 
their heroism and tenacity. 

The soldiers in the Red Army during 
the last two years have carried on 
gloriously the traditions of their an- 
cestors. By their bravery, determination, 
and military skill, they have already 
upset the plans for world domination 
which the aggressors had so painst~kingly 
prepared, They are now engaged side by 
side with the armed forces of the other 
United Nations in bringing about the 
final and complete defeat of our common 
enemy. 

But modern wars are not won by mili- 
tary exploits alone. Successes on the home 
front are just as vital as victories on the 
battle lines. I spent last autumn and 
much of last winter in the Soviet Union 
and am able to bear witness from per- 
sonal observation to the fortitude, pa- 
triotism, and spirit of self-sacrifice with 
which the peoples of that country are 
contributing to the winning of the war. 
There is present a new spirit of unity 
which expresses itself in an attitude of 
mutual kindliness and a manifest desire 
to be of help to one’s neighbor. 

This spirit presents to us a friendly 
challenge no less worthy of acceptance 
than that offered to the armed forces 
of the United Nations by the heroic ac- 
complishments of the Red Army. In 
connection with efforts to promote 
friendly relations with our great ally, 
the Soviet Union, we might with ad- 
vantage endeavor to encourage a greater 
degree of friendliness and good will 
among ourselves that will enable us to 
cooperate more effectively with the other 
members of the United Nations and to 
move forward in complete unity and 
singleness of purpose towards victory and 
a better world. 


MAJ. GEN. SANDERFORD 
JARMAN 


Commanding General 
Anti-Aircraft Artillery Command 
Eastern Defense Command 


T is a great pleasure and honor to 

be with you tonight as the repre- 
sentative of the Secretary of War and 
the Chief of Staff of the U. S. Army. 
First, I want to pay my respects to Mr. 
Lamont and his associates who have 
arranged this wonderful exhibit. It will 
do much to bring greater understanding 
between our nations—and with such 
understanding will come greater unity. 
Secondly, as an Army man, I want to pay 
tribute to the mighty forces of the So- 
viet Union. 

Two years ago this month—on June 
22—at 3:00 o’clock in the morning, Hit- 
ler flung the armed might of Germany 
against the Soviet Union. The flower 
of the Nazi Army and the Luftwaffe, 
flushed with great victories in the West, 
skilled in the science of war, and equippéd 
with the best weapons that. Germany 





could produce, struck the Red Army 
along a 2,000 mile front. The invasion of 
the Soviet Union was regarded by the 
German General Staff as a short affair; 
they expected to parade into Moscow 
within a few weeks. 

Throughout the Summer, the Nazis 
battled the stubborn Russians. Summer 
wore on to Fall, German blood flowed 
to the very gates of Moscow but at 
Moscow’s gates, the Germans found they 
could go no further; the Red Army had 
turned them back. They had turned 
them back because there they met an im- 
penetrable wall, a wall of humanity 
that would rather die than give an inch 
ot ground. The defeat of the Germans at 
Moscow was the beginning of the bril- 
liant non-stop Winter campaign of ’41- 
’42 which saw the German Army pushed 
back and forced, for the first time, to 
fight the war on someone else’s terms. 

The Spring of 1942 saw the Panzer 
Divisions grinding through the Russian 
mud, and saw the Luftwaffe flying in 
force again. Stalingrad was reached and 
besieged for three months. All the force 
that the Germans could muster was 
smashed against the city. Artillery fire 
destroyed it house by house and factory 
by factory. As a Soviet city, Stalingrad 
was wiped out; as a Soviet military po- 
sition, it was held. Stalingrad was a 
turning point in the war against slavery. 
It is a living monument to the courage 
of the Red Army and the Soviet people. 
Leningrad was freed and large areas on 
the central and southern fronts were won 
back. The Soviet Union had stopped 
Hitler, stopped him with thousands of 
the best German troops lying dead on 
Russian soil—the symbol of a shattered 
Nazi dream. 

For two years, now, the Red Army 
has borne the brunt of the land fighting 
while the United Nations prepared. We 
have used this time well and we in 
America are proud to be standing should- 
er to shoulder with Russia in this tre- 
mendous struggle. United States troops 
fighting throughout the world against 
a common foe show that they have the 
same deadly hatred for the enemy. Like 
the Russian fighting men, the American 
soldier believes passionately and stub- 
bornly in the values he is defending. 

The present is full of promise. Africa 
is cleared of the enemy. The control of 
the Mediterranean is assured. The sup- 
ply routes to the Middle East and India 
are shortened. The air war on Axis-con- 
trolled Europe is only beginning. As we 
turn now to the future, we of the United 
States Army are inspired by Russia’s ex- 
ample. There are two things we look 
forward to. The first is to share with 
her the field of battle. The second is 
to live with her in friendship and un- 
derstanding in a world where the phrase 
“peace in our time” is something more 
than a hope. 

As the sun rises tomorrow, we see a 
brighter day. The armies of Russia 
have translated into action the great 
fact of this war—that the Nazis may 
demolish fortifications of steel but they 
can never destroy that bulwark of liberty 
—the indomitable spirit of an outraged 


people. 
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EFORE campaigns for corre- 
B spondence between the American 
and the Soviet people were initiated in 
this country, a similar campaign was 
initiated in the USSR by VOKS, the 
Society for Cultural Relations with 
Foreign Countries. VOKS made the 
proposal to a number of groups, among 
them students of Moscow University, 
who had interrupted their studies to do 
emergency work. The letters were 
mostly written during October and 
November of last year. Professor Alex- 
ander Kaun, whose students are writ- 
ing answers, has made the translations 
that appear below. 


Dear Friend: 


Several days ago, a representative of 
VOKS called on us here in the village 
where we, students of the University, 
have been preparing firewood for the 
winter. He told us of the students in 
your country, of the International Stu- 
dents League, of your part in con- 
tributing toward victory. After his ac- 
count, I felt a desire to write to you 
about our life and work, so that you 
might know how Soviet students are 
aiding the front. 

Last August, five hundred of us, 
students of the Moscow State Universi- 
ty, left for the timber-works, about 150 
kilometers from Moscow. At first, be- 
cause of its novelty, the work seemed 
very hard; we did not know how to 
saw trees, nor how to cut off the 
branches, nor even how to load the 
timber on cutters. The difficulties were 
repaid by the knowledge of the enor- 
mous good work we were doing. It is 
not so much the firewood we have been 


provisioning that matters as the very’ 


fact of our working side by side with 
the local population. 

The region where we are working 
has experienced all the horrors of Ger- 
man occupation. It was important to 
show the people that have lived through 
a great moral shock that our Soviet 
youth has remained unchanged, that 
it has retained its gaiety, energy, de- 
votion to the motherland, a will and an 
ability to do everything possible for 
the attainment of victory. This kind 
of mass-propaganda brings us_ high 
satisfaction. It is a pleasure to do propa- 
ganda work not merely with words 
but by your own example, by your col- 
lective group organized on the princi- 
ple of “He who does not work, neither 
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shall he eat.”” Everyone who fulfills the 
daily norm (which is not high, and is 
easily achieved) receives 800 grams 
(134 lbs.) of bread per day; the same 
amount is allowed to the sick. Students 
who prefer not to work in the forest, 
and who perform technical services in 
the village, in the kitchen, in house- 
cleaning or on the staff, receive for 
their lighter work 600 grams (1% 
lbs.) Only the lazy and the shirkers 
must be content with 400 grams 
(slightly less than a pound). In addi- 
tion, everybody receives the customary 
breakfast, dinner, and supper. 

The work itself is interesting, and 
no longer seems hard. I am in command 
of a group of thirty-four girls. They 
are all students of the second and third 
years of the Philological Department 
(Letters and Science). Naturally, their 
work and studies in Moscow failed to 
harden them for the local hardships. 
Nevertheless, the girls have quickly 
adjusted themselves to the labor and 
new living conditions. Take, for ex- 
ample, the third-year student, brigade- 
leader Sonia Bromley. This frail, 
swarthy girl has majored in Russian 
literature; she loved most of all the 
poetry of Blok and Chekhov’s prose. 
You should see her now felling twenty- 
foot high pine trees, and how splen- 
dinary, average platoon in our Univer- 
brigade! And mind you, she is not the 
only one in our platoon, a most or- 
dinary, average platoon in our Univer- 
sity battalion. Oh, I could tell you a 
good deal more about our students, 
but that would take me beyond the 
limits of a regular letter. 

Of myself, there is nothing especial 
to tell, unfortunately. I am in my third 
year, specializing in English literature. 
Since the beginning of the war, I have 
worked as a medical nurse in a military 
hospital. That is all. 

Write me c/o VOKS, Student Sec- 
tion. Moscow, USSR. With com- 
radely greetings. 


A. Mikhalchi. 


Dear Friend: 


You will probably be surprised to 
receive this letter from a person un- 
known to you, but nowadays, the in- 
formation of the United Nations about 
one another’s conditions and people 
has so expanded that here I, a student 
of philology at the University of Mos- 
cow, have been given a long awaited 
chance to write to some colleague of 
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mine in the United States and talk 
about all the things that equally agitate 
progressive students in the universities 
of. our two countries, 

Before the war, as even now, | 
studied in the department of philology, 
specializing in Classic and Romance 
linguistics, reading Caesar and the 
Vulgate Bible. How different all that 
is from what I am obliged to do now! 
The war has torn us out of life’s nor- 
mal rut, has deprived us of our favorite 
occupations, and has forced us to live 
according to the new laws of soldierly 
severity, hatred toward the enemy and 
strict self-denial. 

Now all of us, university students, 
are miles and miles away from Moscow, 
at timber-works, To provide factories, 
schools, kindergartens, and private 
homes with the necessary amount of 
firewood—such is at the moment the 
tangible way by which we can help the 
front, which we are carrying out to the 
best of our strength and ability. At 
first it was hard; the norm (2 cubic 
meters 2.616 cubic yards for a person 
per day) seemed too high; our hands, 
unused to labor, were covered with 
callouses, the whole body ached. By 
now we have become accustomed and 
adjusted, and are not badly off. The 
village huts that have taken the place 
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of our bright and warm dormitories, 
seem cozy to us, and the work appears 
easy and healthful. The tasty and plen- 
tiful food we are getting, is no small 
factor, of course. From sunrise to sun- 
set, the woods reverberate with laugh- 
ter, students’ merry banter and songs. 
When we receive newspapers, we read 
them greedily from page to page. We 
try to read between the lines and see 
when, under the joint blows of the 
Allied armies, the accursed Hitler ma- 
chine will finally be overthrown and 
hurled back westward, scattering on 
Russia’s roads its rolling stock, smashed 
divisions, heaps of plundered goods, the 
mutilated remnants of their glorified 
tank-corps. Do you remember Push- 
kin’s line: “O glorious hour, O glorious 
moment, one more effort, and the ene- 
my flees!” O when will this wonderful 
‘ime come at last! 

Perhaps I am writing too frankly to 
an unknown correspondent, especially 
when he is a foreigner. In that case, 
forgive me magnanimously, but, in very 
truth, it is bitterly painful to see how 
American and English men in leading 
positions are tarrying and holding up 
the progress of the war, failing to un- 
derstand that this is no time to look 
back at former differences, at divergent 
views on what might be the better 
forms of social life, since should the 
Germans win, there will be no forms 
of social life—neither better nor worse 
forms, but simply none at all. 

Forgive me for this unintentioned 
lyrical effusion, but this is, indeed, what 
one thinks about all the time. Yours, 


A. Dotsenko. 


Second year student, Department of 
Philology, Moscow State University 


P. S. I shall eagerly await your de- 
tailed letter about the life of American 
students during the war. A. D. 


Good day, dear... 


Let me warn you at the start, lest 
you puzzle your head as to whom this 
letter is from; you do not know me. 
I'll say more; neither do I know you. 
This, however, can be easily remedied, 
since you and I have one trait in com- 
mon, As far as I know, you are, like 
myself, a student who is greatly in- 
terested in the theater. It is true that 
we are students not only of different 
universities, and cities, and countries, 
but of different hemispheres.. But this 
aoes not frighten me. On the contrary, 
(| attracts me even more. You see, 
! know so little about your country, 
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and shall hardly ever have a chance to 
see it, yet I should like so much to 
catch a glimpse of your life, if only 
with one eye! 

And so, you now know that I am 
interested in the theater. More pre- 
cisely, I am a student of the Theater 
Section of the Philological Department, 
at the Moscow State University. Long 
ago, I resolved to dedicate my life to the 


‘theater which I have admired ever since 


I can -remember anything. Although 
I am old enough to have graduated 
from college, I am still in my second 
year. The reason for this is that upon 
graduating from the Ten-Year School 
(grammar and high school combined ) 
I decided to learn the theater from the 
inside first and to work in it for a 
time practically, and-only later to un- 
dertake research work on the history 
of the theater. I completed an Actors’ 
Technicum, received the diploma of 
Dramatic Actress, and have worked 
for two years in the theater, at the same 
time attending as an auditor the Uni- 
versity Theater Section. Last year, I 
enrolled as a regular student. During 
the first winter of the war, our Uni- 
versity worked under difficult con- 
ditions, but in spite of everything, we 
studied with great zeal and worthily 
passed the examination. For my own 
part, I received the grade of “excellent” 
in all my examinations, and have writ- 
ten and read publicly a report on the 
evolutionary path of one of our dis- 
tinguished Soviet actresses. In these 
severe times, it is a luxury, however, to 
engage only in what appeals to you. 
We cannot and do not wish to be a 
charge on the state, which gives us 
so much, At this moment, the most ur- 
gent task for our beloveg Moscow is 
to secure fuel for factories, institutions, 
and homes during the winter. And so, 
for three months, we are transformed 
from students into lumberjacks. Thou- 
sands of youths and girls are now cut- 
ting and sawing timber as firewood for 
the capital. I have fully adapted myself 
to this new profession, although at first 
it was unusual and hard. 

In fact, this business is not only 
hard but also dangerous, as I have 
learned from my own experience. Noth- 
ing extraordinary has happened to me; 
I simply discovered gymnastic faculties 
in a certain shrew of a pine. After we 
had sawed through a portion of its 
trunk, the tree leaped from its stump 
on my foot, and finding these quarters 
very cozy, it categorically refused to 
yield its position. As leader of the 
brigade, I directed the siege of this 
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fortress, and that helped me to endure 
the pain. On the surrender of the 
spiteful pine, they took me to the hos- 
pital, and here for the fourth week I 
have been leading a perfectly parasiti- 
cal mode of living. The foot does not 
hurt any longer, but I am still unable 
to get up, and thus I have enough free 
time, as you see, even for writing to 
you in far-away San Francisco. 

You undoubtedly also have many 
students whom the war forces to take 
up different work, necessary and of 
primary urgency for the country. 

I am much interested in your work 
in a self-managed students’ theater. I 
snould like so much to know all the 
details about it! 

In our own theatrical world, the 
greatest stress is put at the moment 
on the theaters at the front, whose 
number has greatly increased. This 
winter I, too, performed with an actors’ 
brigade assigned to entertain hospitals, 
and it gave me keen delight to com- 
mune with such a heroic audience. 
Many of my friends are at present 
working in Front theaters on the firing 
line, and I hope to receive from them 
soon very interesting material, which 
I may share with you, if you answer 
this letter of mine. 

I hope not to presume too much in 
asking you to write me about the 
theatrical life of your community, and 
to send me some periodicals that re- 
flect that life. 

I shall impatiently await 
answer. With great esteem, 


your 


Marianna Stroyeva. 


P. S. All our Theater-Section-Lumber- 
jacks ask me to give you their hearty 
greetings and a firm, calloused hand- 
shake. M. S. 


Dear Friend: 


You may be surprised to receive a 
letter from a totally unknown girl- 
student out of the far-away Soviet 
land. But I think that you will un- 
derstand me when you recall how 
students of all democratic countries 
are working toward the attainment of 
victory, and how important it is now 
more than ever for those who fight 
Hitlerism to be aware of mutual sup- 
port and contact. I am a third year 
student in the Philological department 
of the Moscow University, specializing 
in French literature of the Renaissance 
period. At the moment, however, I 
have had to change my profession and 
become a, . , lumberjack. Yes, don’t 
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be surprised—a lumberjack. On the 
eve of the second war-winter, the fuel 
situation in the capital was found to 
be so serious that a good many Moscow 
workers not engaged at the time in 
important state work have left for 
timber-works. We, students, are also 
preparing firewood. At first, the un- 
usual work seemed hard, but now we 
have adjusted ourselves, and are get- 
ting along quite well. The food is 
excellent, we live in warm well-lighted 
quarters, and are conscious of doing a 
most important defense work. As al- 
ways with students, there is a lot of 
fun, jokes, laughter—what more can 
one want? 

At the timber-works, the University 
is organized on a military footing; the 
combined university battalion is di- 
vided into companies, according to 
the number of college departments, 
each company being divided into pla- 
toons of fifty persons each. The com- 
mander of our platoon is a professor 
of West European literature, from our 
department. This is one of the best 
platoons, since we are over-fulfilling 
the norm of two cubic meters of wood 
per person. This is how we, Soviet 
students, are helping the war. I should 
like very much to know what you are 
doing in that line, how your studies 
are proceeding in time of war, what 
part you are taking in state defense 
work, what you think about the neces- 
sity of immediately opening a second 
front; can it be that you agree with 
some of your leaders on this question? 

I shall be waiting for your detailed 
letter, with answers to all the questions 
that interest me, especially to the last 
one. 

With friendly greetings, 


N. Tarasevich. 


Dear Friends: 


I am a student of the Institute of 
Literature. I combine studying with 
work on lighting the stage of the Bol- 
shoi Theater. I have mastered this 
specialty since the beginning of the 
war. This work fills me with en- 
thusiasm. But still literature remains 
my calling. I read a good deal, and as 
far is possible, I keep abreast of new 
publications. Recently, I read an an- 
nouncement about a new book by 
Steinbeck, The Moon Is Down. I am 
impatiently waiting for the Russian 
translation of this book, since the events 
discussed in it are close to each one of 
us. 

I am very glad that my favorite 
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musical production; Shostakovich’s Sev- 
enth Symphony, has met with a lively 
response in America. 

It is my belief that the spiritual bond 
which emanates from the common tasks 
faced by our nations in the fight against 
a common enemy, Hitlerism, will great- 
ly develop after victory over the Fas- 
cist barbarians. 

Are you acquainted with our litera- 
ture? Which of our literary works do 
you like especially? 

Write about yourself, about your 
studies. I shall be happy to receive a 
reply from you. 

Greetings, 
A. Kovalyov. 


Dear Friend: 


Forgive my boldness in writing to 
you, a person entirely unknown to me. 
This is the background of my letter: 
A representative of the Society for 
Cultural Relations with Foreign Coun- 
tries has visited the timber-works where 


_at present students of the Moscow Uni- 


versity are engaged in preparing fire- 
wood for the capital. He told us many 
interesting things about the life of 
American students, in particular of 
your University, of their defense work 
and their part in the struggle against 
Fascism. He also showed some photos 
and magazines, too few, unfortunately. 
This roused in me a desire to write to 
some American colleague of mine, to 
tell of our life, and to ask many things 
about your work. 

Our present life in the forest, with 
saw and axe in hand, often in severe 


cold, at times in damp weather, re- | 


sembles but little our pre-war and your 
present existence. Our life has become 
war-like in its severity, purposefulness, 
and difficulties, In good moments you 


are even glad somehow to live under 
such conditions, to meet the test im- 
posed on you by war, and after meet- 
ing it, to be in a position to call your- 
self man with a calm conscience; glad 
that the war has drawn such a sharp 
line between the good and the evil, 
the genuine and the false. But at times, 
when you feel very tired, or when you 
have had no letters from home for a 
long time, your thoughts turn to the 
incredibly hard features of the war, 
now in its third year, and you passion- 
ately crave for a return to books, to 
studies, to your old university friends, 
to the old normal life. And when you 
ask yourself, “How soon will all this 
come to an end?” you feel deeply hurt 
in realizing that not everybody is de- 
sirous of a speedy ending of the war, 
that there are people in your country 
and in other countries who prevent our 
nations from fulfilling to the end their 
obligation before one another, before 
history and democracy. Is it not obvious 
that without the second front, one can- 
not speedily crush the Germans, one 
cannot return to the delightful pre- 
war time? 

I shall be waiting eagerly for your 
answers to my questions and for your 
accounts about the life and activities of 
the students of your University. 


B. Olkina, 


Fourth year student of Letters and 
Science at Moscow University 


Esteemed Colleague: 


Do not wonder at this letter written 
to you by a citizen who does not know 
you and whom you do not know. | 
have just attended an anti-Fascist meet- 
ing of teachers. At that meeting, there 

(Continued on page 33) 
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JOURNEY AMONG WARRIORS 


A review by DOROTHY BREWSTER 


JourNnEY AMONG Warriors, by Eve 
Curie. Doubleday, Doran. $3.50. 


VE CURIE undertook her “journey 

among warriors” in November, 
1941, as special war correspondent for 
the Herald Tribune Syndicate and Al- 
lied Newspapers, Ltd. (London). She 
crossed in the Clipper, making its first 
trip from the United States to the West 
Coast of Africa, via Brazil and the South 
Atlantic. When she returned five months 
later, by the same route, she had seen 
Cairo and Alexandria and Jerusalem, 
Calcutta, Rangoon and Chungking, Te- 
heran, Kuibyshev and Moscow; she had 
talked with Nehru and Gandhi, all the 
Soong sisters and the Generalissimo, 
Generals Wavell, Chennault, Sikorski 
and Catroux; she had seen warfare in 
the desert and the jungle and the snows 
of Russia; and she had many answers to 
her question: what did the people have to 
say who actually suffered and fought on 
our side—white and yellow, brown and 
black—British, Free French, Poles, Bur- 
mese, Indian, Chinese, Russian? Her 
account is absorbing. Miss Curie is a 
sensitive observer, who often sees more 
deeply into the meaning of the things 
she reports than some of our more 
seasoned correspondents, because she had 
experienced the fall of France. That 
bitter realization that a great country 
can be betrayed and conquered cuts her 
off from any easy optimism. She never 
forgets that she is French, and she is pa- 
thetically cheered when she finds the 
French language and culture, the name 
of France, still potent over the imagina- 
tions of people in Syria and Iraq and 
Persia. One of her most sympathetic 
portraits is that of General Catroux, 
whom she met in Syria and whose join- 
ing with De Gaulle and Giraud in the 
recently formed French committee must 
be a very special satisfaction to her. She 
is a staunch adherent of De Gaulle: 
“people said—De Gaulle is difficult. He 
was. He had a defiant, even an arro- 
gant way of being right. But what of it? 
He was right.” 

If the French were in two camps, the 
Poles were in dozens. Eve Curie, proud 
of her great mother’s Polish nationality 
and able herself to speak Polish, was con- 
stantly running across Polish officers and 
soldiers. She found them in Egypt, Pales- 
tine and Russia; they had come from all 
points of the horizon, after often fan- 
tastic adventures. She gives many pages 
to the problem of the Poles in Russia— 
the more than a million of soldiers and 
civilians, prisoners of war and fugitives 
or evacuees, scattered all over European 
Russia and Siberia. Though none too 
tavorably inclined to the Soviet handling 
oi the problem, Miss Curie presents such 
evidence as this: the Poles had a list of 
five thousand officers they knew to be 
among the internees, but it seemed im- 
possible to trace them, and “Soviet bu- 
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reaucrats were perhaps sincere when they 
said with apparent helplessness, ‘We sim- 
ply don’t know where they are.’ In the 
general confusion of the war they had 
lost five thousand men as one loses .a- 
needle in a haystack. . . . . Two months 
later, when I came back from the Far 
East, I was to hear that most of these 
officers had, eventually, been refound.” 
(And not, apparently, in mass graves.) 
Her only reason for calling attention to 
some of the “cruel and paradoxical 
aspects of the Russian-Polish relations” is 
to insist on the all-important fact that 
“even the Soviet Union and Poland, those 
past enemies, were now war associates in 
the ranks of the United Nations.” 

The greatest experience of Miss 
Curie’s journey is unquestionably the 
Russian part of it, which takes up a 
third of the book. The Indian and Chi- 
nese sections are full of fascinating re- 
porting and comment, but it was the Rus- 
sians that made her “drunk with enthu- 
siasm”; that made her, when she got 
back to Teheran and her Allied friends, 
and tea and cocktails as usual, feel like 
shouting—“I don’t want to have lunch. 
I don’t care a damn if Mrs. So-and-so 
has asked me for cocktails. Tell me if 
you are going to do something about this 
war.” She had to walk and speak care- 
fully, “like a drunkard who is gradually 
getting sober.” 

She had entered the USSR from Per- 
sia, and the oil city of Baku was her ini- 
tiation—a city with crowded streets and 
trams, with well-dressed soldiers and 
shabby civilians. At the opera, she found 
an enthusiastic audience, with the half- 
military, half-student, and predominantly 
youthful character that became familiar 
to her in Russia. Flying to Kuibyshev, she 
watched the landscape below being pro- 
gressively conquered by the frost, and 
the Caspian Sea becoming a huge single 
marble plate—gray and white. It was 
Mr. Lozovsky, Vice-Commissar for For- 
eign Affairs, to whom she explained what 
people and places she wished to see in the 
USSR, and who warned her it would be 
very cold in Moscow, but he would see 
what he could do. During her stay in 
this small provincial town, which had 
been invaded by a huge city when the 
Nazis pressed close to Moscow, she re- 
ceived the same overwhelming impres- 
sions that later were confirmed in Mos- 
cow: that the people had very hard lives; 
that they absolutely did not care if their 
lives were hard; that everybody worked; 
that the sole concern of all men and 
women was the war. She visited a mili- 
tary hospital and talked with the 
wounded—men and women, generals and 
privates and doctors. When a general 
told her of the retreat and of the co- 
ordination between movements of civilians 
and armed forces, there came to her 
mind “the image of the debacle in France, 
where millions of wandering refugees, 
abandoned to themselves, had completely 





paralyzed the action of our military 
units.” 


In Kuibyshev she attended a church 
service and afterwards talked with the 
priest who had officiated—Bishop Pitirim. 
“Under the Tsarist regime,” he said, “the 
clergy was wealthy and had strong politi- 
cal influence. From these riches we have 
been separated—let us say liberated. The 
result has been that the Russian Church, 
having lost material power, has become 
more truly Christian. . . . The same 
change has happened with the worship- 
pers. Nowadays only those who really 
believe in God come to the divine ser- 
vices. And,” accentuating his smile, “it 
makes of course for a much smaller at- 
tendance.” Miss Curie felt that while he 
had probably accepted in the depth of 
his heart the fact that the reign of the 
Orthodox Church was over in Russia, he 
would never accept or tolerate that the 
soldiers of Germany should beat the Rus- 
sian soldiers in the field, and whatever 
power the Church still retained, he threw 
that resolutely into the battle. 


With a nice sense of contrast, Miss 
Curie went from the bishop to the 
ballerina—the second best, if not the best, 
in the country—Olga Lepeshinskaya, 
twenty-five years old, dancer, social 
worker, wife and mother, who was or- 
ganizing the war work of the young 
boys and girls and entertaining them that 
particular evening at New Year’s festivi- 
ties in a big club house. With Mme. 
Lepeshinskaya, as with all educated 
women in Russia, the name of Miss 
Curie’s mother worked like a magic pass- 
word. “The fact that I was the daugh- 
ter of a scientist, of a woman whose ex- 
ample had given hope to every other 
woman in the world, and the fact, also, 
that I was associated with the Free 
Frenchmen who went on fighting the 
Germans, seemed to mean much more to 
the Russian people than my reporter’s 
credentials.” 


Mr. Lozovsky finally sent her off from 
Kuibyshev, with an independent pro- 
gram and an interpreter who spoke ex- 
cellent French—Lieutenant Liuba Mies- 
ton. The two women thoroughly liked 
each other, and Miss Curie remarks, “I 
often thought that Mr. Lozovsky’s best 
propaganda move so far as | was con- 
cerned had been to give me Lieut. Mies- 
ton as a guide.” Miss Curie visited the 
front twice—entering Mozhaisk only a 
few hours after the Germans had been 
driven out. She wandered alone around 
Moscow; she saw the long lines of 
women waiting in front of food shops 
and not even turning to look when truck- 
loads of fine red frozen meat for the 
army passed them; she talked with Ger- 
man captives and with peasants just lib- 
erated from the German occupation; she 
saw Nazi corpses in the snow, and vil- 
lages that were nothing but a few gaunt 
chimneys; she went through a munitions 
plant where women were working eleven 
hours a day, and she asked one of them 
—a young girl—whether they were not 
tired; the girl retorted, “We like it— 
we like working eleven hours.” She paid 
a memorable visit to Tolstoy’s home, 
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Yasnaya Polyana, soon after its recap- 
ture from the vandals who had done 
their best to destroy and deface it. But 
no review can do more than give a few 
hints of the contents. This distinguished 
book will live as a document of our time. 

And Miss Curie asks some very inter- 
esting questions. She was amazed at the 
prudence of the Allied commentators 
who always stopped short after proclaim- 
ing that the Russians fought well. “I 
found out one of the reasons for that 
attitude when I myself received among 
various requests for articles the follow- 
ing cable from one of the leading Ameri- 
can magazines: ‘$1000 for article five 
thousand words on daily life Moscow 
citizens stop no politics stop.’ The pru- 
dence of the editors was only a reflection 
of the prudence of the readers, who 
wished to be enthralled by the courage 
of the Russians without being disturbed 
by the thought that the Russians were 
Reds. Was it not more honest to go one 
step further than ‘the Russians fight 
well’ and to ask ourselves: Why do the 
Russians fight so well?” 

Miss Curie never quite answers that 
question. Things get in her way a lit- 
tle: the Poles, for instance; the 1939 


Non-aggression Pact; the Communist in- 
fluence on French workers, about which 
she has her mind made up; her concep- 
tion of “the party line”. She asked some 
of the Soviet officials what she considered 
embarrassing questions and she was not 
satisfied with the answers. But the meas- 
ure of her integrity is that she gives the 
answers—and her readers can judge. To 
one official she said: “ ‘You founded your 
regime in the early pre-Stalin days on a 
doctrine of internationalism. You have— 
God knows—preached internationalism 
to all the world. But you do admit, don’t 
you, that it is Russian nationalism, Rus- 
sian patriotism, that are now going to 
save you?’ 

“The far-fetched answer came in a 
flash, as if it had been rehearsed in ad- 
vance. ... ‘Karl Marx once said that the 
proletariat had no fatherland. At the 
time he said it, it was true. But the Rus- 
sian proletariat has since become the 
owner, the master, of the USSR. This 
has given our people the right to a new 
patriotism, dedicated to a land that is 
truly theirs. The Soviet Union is, there- 
fore, not only the fatherland of our work- 
ers. It is, morally speaking, the father- 
land of all the workers in the world.’ ” 


He Reeeived a Letter from Stalin 
A review by ANNA LOUISE STRONG 


Moscow DarTELINE, by Henry C. Cas- 
sidy, Houghton Mifflin Co. $3.00. 


sé OSCOW Dateline” is an accu- 

rate title for a book which 
claims neither to give a full panorama of 
Soviet life nor a profound analysis of So- 
viet policy but the day by day experiences 
of an American reporter in the center 
of a world-shaking war. Mr. Cass‘dy is 
an able and honest reporter; he lives up 
to the title, both in its advantages and 
in its limitation. 

The advantages include a sense of 
real life, vivid with detail. The style is 
clear, swift-moving, anecdotal; one does 
not wish to lay the book down. We 
travel with Cassidy—often inside Cas- 
sidy—to very important scenes. We see 
“rugged mountaineers clutching a rifle 
in one hand and a loaf of bread in the 
other” waving goodbye to their girls in 
the railway stations, while music of vil- 
lage accordions or small town bands 
sends them off to the front. We learn 
that they all went cheerfully, that “the 
Soviets got off to a smooth start in the 
war.” 

We flee with Cassidy into an air raid 
shelter where over-zealous watchers 
made the American cover his radium- 
dialled wrist-watch, even though they 
are all under-ground. Into this almost 
absurd worry comes a sudden hero,—a 
young boy who has just thrown an in- 
cendiary bomb off the roof, thus saving 
the homes of all the people in the shelter. 

All this is real stuff, and well worth 
reading. If somewhat too much space is 
given to transport troubles of the re- 
porter, to censors, permits, camera diffi- 
culties, drinking parties with diplomats 
and other correspondents,—-these hum- 
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drum matters make up much of any 
war in a reporter’s life. In some re- 
spects, even these details help make the 
war actual and plausible. They show us 
Mr. Jones of Kansas City set down 
in the midst of a Russian war. 

Eventually, however, Mr. Jones of 
Kansas City wants to know what the 
war is about, what the fighting is for. 
It is at this point that Cassidy fails 
us. From page to page, we expect to 
learn why the battle is important, why 
the Russians are heroic, what the So- 
viet people actually feel about them- 
selves, their struggle and the world’s 
future. But when the book is done, few 
of these things have been found. 

Both qualities and lacks were largely 
due to Mr. Cassidy’s Moscow assign- 
ment. He was Associated Press corre- 
spondent for the years immediately pre- 
ceding and covering the present war. He 
told me on arrival that he had sought 
for the post and welcomed it, since Mos- 
cow was a chief maker of world news. 
This showed discernment at a time when 
many reporters fled Moscow because of 
its censors, its discomforts or for the 
lure of temporarily more active fronts. 

The Associated Press demands of its 
representatives neither colorful and dra- 
matic features nor profound analysis but 
punctual cabling of news. The routine of 
Cassidy’s job limited his daily contacts 
to the Moscow Foreign Office, the cen- 
sors, the embassies, the other corre- 
spondents. For this reason, the drinking 
parties and troubles with permits bulk 
far larger than in normal Soviet life. 

Cassidy had little share in normal 
Soviet life. He encountered rank and 
file citizens in casual meetings on trains, 
enforced juxtaposition in air raid shel- 
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Henry C. Cassidy as an ARP volunteer in 
Moscow. 


ters, brief visits to fronts where generals, 
officials, refugees and orphans were ma- 
terial not for acquaintance but for swift 
interview. The interviws are workman- 
like, the descriptions and narrative vivid. 
But the people are seen in brief incident, 
without continuity or depth. 

Cassidy was intelligent enough to see 
that the diplomatic world was very ig- 
norant about Soviet reality. He points 
out the many ways in which “the ex- 
perts guessed wrong.” Yet he himself, 
because of his daily routine as reporter, 
was unable to transcend the limits of 
that diplomatic world. 

One example of this is his harping on 
the USSR as an “autocracy,”—an empha- 
sis which has been swiftly siezed by 
enemies of the Soviets. Nothing in Cas- 
sidy’s book shows any autocracy in the 
Soviet Union; many of his incidents 
prove just the reverse. But he swings 
none the less automatically to the “dic- 
tatorship” generalization, which he has 
heard so many times a day in foreign em- 
bassies that he takes it as an axiom 
which need not be proved. 

If Cassidy’s job thus conditions his 
writing, it gave him on the other hand 
the chance to make history. The Asso- 
ciated Press, as the largest press asso- 
ciation in America, was chosen by Joseph 
Stalin as the medium to convey certain 
statements to the people of the United 
States. Cassidy asked the questions; Stal- 


_in answered. The answers stirred govern- 


ments throughout the world. 

Cassidy knows modestly that it was 
Stalin, not Cassidy, who made the ex- 
change historic. He himself was the most 
surprised man in Moscow when he got 
that interview. I think on this point he 
is over-modest. Cassidy had a part to 
play and he played it adequately and con- 
scientiously. Not the part of the bril- 
liant scoop-achiever, but of the persistent, 
faithful correspondent, whose sense of 
world events led him to select the right 
questions, and send them at regular in- 
tervals to the Kremlin until he hit the 
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moment when Stalin wanted to talk. If 
the answers made history, Cassidy’s ques- 
tions helped define the answers. If Cas- 
sidy’s long AP training led him to phrase 
his queries in matter-of-fact language 
without color or brilliance, Stalin may 
have found that very colorlessness the 
suitable medium for accurately transmit- 
ting his own exact thought. 

“Moscow Dateline” is not one of 
the most exciting books about Moscow. 
But it is one of the books which will be 
preserved for future historians. Its de- 
tail, while too slight, is definite and au- 
thentic; out of such detail, when time 
brings interpretation, histories are built. 


Moscow Mystery 
Review by 
HARRIETTE ASHBROOK 


Moscow Mystery, by Ivy Litvinoff. 
Coward-McCann. $2.50. 


N the months that have passed since 

June 22, 1941, the American public 
has begun to realize that those vaguely 
terrifying Russians are really valiant, 
rather than vague, and that they are ter- 
rifying only to the common enemy. In 
fact there’s a rumor going around that 
by and large the Russians are pretty good 
fellows and not a whole lot different 
from Americans. 

“Moscow Mystery” by Ivy Litvinoff, 
wife of the Soviet Ambassador in Wash- 
ington, lends credence to the suspicion. 
Its District Procurator, Andrei Mihailo- 
vich Nikulin, bears a strong resemblance 
to Inspector Japp of Scotland Yard or 
Captain McKee of Center Street. 

Its Detective Yanovitsky is like any 
one of a dozen prosaic but efficient souls 
who plod through American crime sto- 
ries, faithfully doing the inglorious leg 
work but never coming in for the glory 
of the unmasking in the last chapter. 

There’s even a ubiquitous reporter of 
the “Front Page” school who has “con- 
nections.” The fact that the “connec- 
tions” are with the homeless boys who 
once infested the Russian capital, rather 
than with big-time gangsters and poli- 
ticians lends piquancy to the situation. 
And believe it or not, his name is Julius 
Caesarovich Itkin of the Moskovskaya 
Zviezda, “an evening paper that was 
making valiant efforts to distribute the 
benefits of culture as understood by 
western European journalism.” 

There’s a beautiful dancing girl named 
Tamara, a Caucasian dagger, and a mys- 
teriously cryptic note signed “S.” All 
the regular fixin’s. 

Let’s admit quite frankly that the 
mystery part of “Moscow Mystery” is 
not such-a-much. One never really cares 
an awful lot just who did murder Arka- 
dy Petrovich Pavlov, Moscow represen- 
tative of a foreign timber concession. 
(The story is laid in the NEP period.) 
_ The book’s chief delight is in discover- 
ing even amid the orthodox props of the 
‘ime thriller those small touches that 
“eave a kinship between the people of 
‘ oscow and the people of Minneapolis 
6° Miami. 

Little girls with chalk nonchalantly 
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The 
Russian 
Story 


—a Film Cav- 
alcade of 1000 
years of Rus- 
sian Heroism. 
Produced by Jo- 
seph Burstyn in 
association with 


Artkino. In 


New: York at 
the Stanley 
Theatre. 


MORE than any other nation’s film 
makers Soviet producers have 
used historical themes; and more than 
any others they have subordinated pa- 
geantry and royal love affairs to the 
presentation of the people and to reveal- 
ing the mainsprings behind major his- 
torical events. Consequently the makers 
of this unusual film which weaves epi- 
sodes from many Soviet films into one 
sweeping story of Russian resistance to 
oppression had a rich store to draw from. 
The material was taken from the 
great Soviet historical films like Alex- 
ander Nevsky, Potemkin, Shors, the Max- 
im trilogy, the films on Lenin, about six- 
ty pictures in all including feature films, 
documentaries, news reels and shorts, 
or half a million feet of film. This was 
obtained from the Soviet Cinema Com- 
mittee and from the Film Library of 
the Museum of Modern Art. 

The work of selecting, editing and 
cutting the sequences, and synchroniz- 
ing the English narration took about a 
year. There emerged a remarkable film, 
extraordinary in its unity, a film nar- 
rative covering centuries of Russian his- 
tory. “The Russian Story” seems to be 
the work of a single hand, though actua- 
ly some twenty Soviet directors are repre- 
sented in it, and the music that streams 
through it was written by Shostakovich, 
Prokofiev, Dunayevsky and twelve other 
Soviet composers. 

The opening historical sequences are 
from Eisenstein’s Alexander Nevsky, the 
story of an earlier German invasion in 
the 13th Century, an invasion by the 
Teutonic Knights who had terrorized 





the Baltic lands on the pretext of car- 
rying out a crusade. Their descendants 
today form the Junker military caste of 


East Prussia. The Teutonic Knights 
rode in as “invincibles” only to be driven 
back in bloody defeat. 


The final sequences of “The Russian 
Story” are thrilling battle scenes not seen 
before in this country, from the campaign 
before Smolensk where, for the first 
time in its conquering career, the blitz- 
krieg was brought to a halt, and as a 
result humanity began to rouse itself 
from the hypnosis of Nazi invincibility. 


“The Russian Story,” in effect is the 
story of Russia’s fight for freedom. In 
a larger sense, it reflects the whole hu- 
man story, man’s fight for freedom in 
all lands. Though, in the main, the So- 
viet directors have told the story in terms 
of mass struggle, it is also the story of 
the individual’s struggle against oppres- 
sion all through history. 


The production of “The Russian 
Story” is sponsored by the National Coun- 
cil of American-Soviet Friendship. It 
was edited by George Freedland and the 
English text was written by Theodore 
Strauss. The English narration is spoken 
by Libby Holman, Morris Carnovsky, 
Theodore Strauss and Martin Blaine. 
“The Russian Story” will be a valuable 
contribution to a better American un- 
derstanding of our great Soviet ally. 


Don’t miss it. It includes some of 
the best of Soviet film art, woven to- 
gether into a profound and powerful 
narrative of a great freedom-loving peo- 
ple, through centuries of its history. 





mark up the pavement for hop-scotch in 
the very shadow of the Kremlin, so 
fraught with awe and history. And 
spring comes to Moscow like this: 

“The vendors of colored stockings hur- 
ried their wares out onto the pavements, 
and ladies might be seen trying on bras- 
siéres under their loosened coats in the 
street. Pitiful little bunches of snow- 
drops and aconites almost smothered in 
ivy leaves were sold for exorbitant prices, 
and the Moscow Star came out with edi- 
torials on the probabilities of the river 
overflowing its banks, and sarcastic poems 
about the dearth of rubbers and the 
plenty of colds in the head.” 

On. this point the author in a delight- 
fully witty preface says: “Readers have 


changed in the thirteen years since ‘Mos- 
cow Mystery’ came out in London. ... 
The book could not be placed in the Unit- 
ed States at all, publishers’ readers re- 
porting, ‘. . . too much Russian back- 
ground . . . readers of mystery stories 
don’t want a lot of atmosphere . . . we 
advise the author to cut out the stuff 
about spring over the Kremlin, and put 
in another murder or two.’ ” 

Well, we%e glad Madame Litvinoff did 
not heed the advice. We're glad she 
waited until the American public was 
sufficiently enlightened to view spring 
over the Kremlin, not as a horrendous 
Bolshevik plot, but rather as a portent 
of some better spring to come—to Mos- 
cow, Minneapolis and points in between. 
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OUR QUESTIONS ANSWERED 


Question: As a wounded veteran of 
World War I, I am interested in the 
medical care of the wounded in the So- 
viet Union. Could you please discuss the 
subject.—C. M., Sharon, Pa. 


Answer: The war did not find the 
Soviet Union medically unprepared. 
Many years of scientific research, discus- 
sion, planning and organization on the 
part of the entire medical profession has 
contributed to the remarkable achieve- 
ments of Soviet medicine under fire. 

Since the war broke out naturally the 
needs of the front, that is, primarily the 
care of the wounded soldiers medically, 
and especially surgically, has been in the 
center of all medical activity. The tre- 
mendous expenditures of money and en- 
ergy on the part of the Soviet Govern- 
ment has provided a very large medical 
staff for Army needs. 

A few facts will illustrate the medical 
progress of the Soviet Union since the 
Revolution. Before the Revolution there 
were in all of Russia 24,000 doctors and 
only thirteen medical schools. In 1940 
the Soviet Union counted over 160,000 
doctors and surgeons and 72 medical col- 
leges where many thousands were being 
graduated annually. About half of the 
doctors in the USSR are women. In 
1941 and 1942, through intensified studies 
to meet the demands of the war, upwards 
of 40,000 doctors were graduated. In 
addition there are over 400,000 feldsch- 
ers. (These are doctors’ assistants who 
perform limited medical work.) Then 
there are between 3 to 400,000 (exact 
figures are unavailable) front line nurses, 
ambulance aides, stretcher bearers, and 
medical orderlies. Thousands of the 
medical personnel, front line nurses and 
orderlies follow the troops up to the 
front lines and sometimes into the enemy 
lines to rescue wounded, administering 
first aid on the field and carrying them 
back to the battalion medical points. 
Thousands have been decorated for brav- 
ery. 

The outstanding achievement of So- 
viet military medicine and surgery, un- 
equalled in any other army, is that the 
lives of 9814 per cent of all wounded 
are saved. Thus only 1% per cent of 
the wounded have died. This is in spite 
of present highly mechanized and ex- 
tremely mobile warfare whiclf makes res- 
cue work and treatment at the front 
incomparably more difficult than in any 
previous war. Yet the Soviet medical 
personnel, from the stretcher bearer to 
the surgeon, have managed to overcome 
difficulties by devising methods of work 
fitted to the nature of the present war. 
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Seventy per cent of the wounded have 
been returned to active duty at the 
front. Others continue to undergo treat- 
ment and are eventually rehabilitated and 
retrained for some civilian occupation. 
The goal of Soviet medicine is to in- 
crease those returned to duty to 85 per 
cent. In the Hitlerite army only about 
40 per cent are returned to the front. 

The chief surgeon of the Red Army, 
Academician Burdenko, is right when 
he says that the longer the war, the 
greater becomes the importance of the 
problem of restoring the wounded to the 
front because every wounded man re- 
turned to the front means not only one 
more soldier or officer, but one more 
fighter steeled in battle who has ac- 
quired valuable experience in the strug- 
gle against the Hitler hordes. The 
wounded returned to the front may be 
the decisive element in the final victory. 

The Soviet doctors conceived the or- 
ganization of the care of the wounded to 
cope with the three conditions that caused 
the largest number of fatal consequences 
for the wounded. They are the shock of 
battle and wounds, infections, and the 
delay in administering help. 

The Soviet wounded are rescued from 
the field of battle without delay, often 
under the very artillery fire of the ene- 
my, and are immediately rushed to the 
nearest medical point. Soviet doctors try 
to bring even surgical help as close up to 
the firing line as possible. The more 
specialized surgical work is carried on in 
the field mobile hospitals. 

Shock is successfully combatted by the 
injection of plasma prepared from blood 
and by administering blood transfusions. 
Soviet records show that blood transfu- 
sion for shock and restoring lost blood 
have been administered to 11 per cent of 
all wounded. That incidentally indi- 
cates a tremendous bloodbank contribu- 
ted by the Soviet population. There is 
practically no healthy person in the So- 
viet Union over 18 years of age who has 
not given his own blood in the struggle. 

Infectious gangrene is very successful- 
ly combatted by the very wide use of 
sulpha drugs, serums, vaccines for gas 
gangrene and anti-toxin as soon after 
the wound is inflicted as possible. 

The medical organization for care of 
the wounded is briefly this. The res- 
cued wounded are brought to the bat- 
talion medical point which is as close 
as one-third of a mile to the front lines. 
This is where a check-up of first aid ad- 
ministered on the field is made and 
additional care given. From this point 
the wounded are evacuated to the regi- 
mental medical point which may be as 
far as three miles behind the front line. 
After additional checking and preventive 
work, the patient is moved to the divi- 
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sional unit and from there to the mobile 
field hospitals where a number of injuries 
are treated. Major injuries are deliv- 
ered for treatment to specialized field 
hospitals. There are other hospitals for 
light wounds, for contagious diseases, and 
for convalescence. 

It is the very careful sorting and evac- 
uation of the wounded and the continu- 
ance of their treatment that is responsi- 
ble for the success of war medicine in 
the Soviet Union. Every wounded sol- 
dier, from the first moment of treatment 
to his complete rehabilitation, carries a 
“passport.” This is a complete record 
of his individual case, so that at the next 
point the nurses and physicians can at a 
glance see exactly what his case is, what 
treatments he has undergone and the rec- 
ommendations for further treatment 
from the previous evacuating point. 

Doctor Burdenko especially emphasizes 
the transportation of the wounded, the 
sorting and evacuating system, and the 
arriving of the wounded into the hospi- 
tals far back of the firing line, in record 
time. That is one of the major con- 
tributing factors to the glorious record 
of Soviet rescue and rehabilitation work, 
during this war. The treating of mil- 
lions of people, of wounds and compli- 
cations that set in, will of course be 
studied by the medical profession the 
world over. 

Some of the operations performed by 
Soviet physicians have become a legend. 
One such operation is related by Pro- 
fessor Propper-Graschenkov, Corre- 
sponding Member of the Academy of 
Sciences of the USSR. 


During one advance of our troops, Red 
Army man Bystrikov was wounded by a 
50-millimeter mine. The mine, which failed 
to explode, pierced his right shoulder and 
crushing the right shoulder-bone lodged be- 
tween the muscles. There was no one avail- 
able to decharge the mine. Commissar 
Mordinov, of the Field Medical Hospital, 
decided that the matter could not wait and 
instructed the surgeon on duty, B. Pakh- 
man to operate at once and remove the 
mine. This perilous operation was safely 
completed. 


Another one is by the well-known 
Moscow surgeon, Professor Kazansky, 
who extracted a mine splinter from the 
heart of a Red Army man. 


When the pulsating heart was opened, 
Professor Kazansky was unable to locate 
the splinter. He then pulled the heart from 
the patient’s chest and hung it up on a silk 
twine. A barely perceptible swelling be- 
trayed the presence of the splinter, which 
was then extracted. Stitches were put in 
the still pulsating heart and it was re- 
turned to its place, the two ribs put back 
and the chest closed. The Red Army man’s 
life was saved. 
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units pass on their way to the front. 
In this, and in other of the competi- 
tions, sculptors were associated with 
the architects in the submitted designs. 

Another competition was for a design 
for a monument commemorating the 
lifting of the siege of Leningrad. The 
site of this monument is to be the ac- 
tual battlefield on the high bank of the 
Neva, near the fortress of Schluessel- 
berg, where the decisive action was 
fought. Among the competitors were 
seven architects who had, themselves, 
fought in that battle. First prize went 
to Architect Valentin Komensky. His 
project calls for a large semicircular 
bas-relief, opening on the river. The 
bas-reliefs would be sculptured scenes 
of the battle. In the center of the 
semicircle, symbolizing the breaking of 
the siege ring, would rise a granite Red 
Army man, over a hundred feet high. 

Second prize was awarded to a proj- 
ect submitted by the architect Lev 
Golubovsky, now a front line soldier. 
Golubovsky’s plan is on an even more 
grandiose scale. He would have a 
group of victorious soldiers, in statuary 
towering to a height of nearly 170 feet. 

In a competition for sketches of Len- 
ingrad under siege, architects submitted 
more than fifty water-colorsand pastels. 

A fourth contest, recently held, was 
for plans for the rehabilitation of 
wrecked areas. ‘Twenty-six architects 
offered bright, original projects for new 
buildings to replace those wrecked by 
the Germans. Particularly striking 
was a design for propylaea and monu- 
ments to fallen heroes, submitted by the 
architects Igor Fomin and Boris Ru- 
banenko, to be built on the site of the 
razed Gostinydvor Department Store. 

A fifth contest, held by the Archi- 





AGAINST ANTI-SOVIET 
PROPAGANDA 


Reprints of the Open Letter to the 
Amercan People on American-Soviet 
Friendship, now available in pamphlet 
form. The 16 pages contain an in- 
troduction by Dr. Corliss Lamont, the 
full text of the letter, and a partial 
list of the more than 1000 distin- 
guished Americans who signed. It 
also outlines special steps that all may 
take to combat anti-Soviet propa- 
ganda. The pamphlet is not for sale 
but for free distribution by organiza- 
tions and individuals to their friends. 
Copies may be obtained in lots, at 
$1.00 per hundred. Order through 
National Council of American-Soviet 
Friendship, 232 Madison Ave., N. Y. 
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LENINGRAD’S ARCHITECTS (Continued from page 11) 


tects Union ventured into an associ- 
ated field, poster design. The prize 
winning poster by the architect Armed 
Barutchin, depicts the great Russian 
general Kutuzov, who led the Russian 
armies against Napoleon, calling for the 
defense of the fatherland. A large edi- 
tion of this poster is being published. 

Other contests by the Leningrad 
Union of Architects are under way. 
These contests, in their variety and in 
the conditions under which they are 
held, testify to the unshakable confi- 
dence of the Soviet people everywhere 
that victory will be theirs. 


POLISH-CZECH 


RELATIONS 
(Continued from page 16) 


Czechoslovakia issued a similar declara- 
tion. Here are a few quotations: 


The unhappy case of Ehrlich and Al- 
ter gave birth to a movement of sym- 
pathy and protest which went as far as 
to attack the Soviet Union in the most 
vehement manner. This happens at a 
time when Hitler and his main liar 
Goebbels are launching a campaign of 
propaganda against the USSR, still 
hoping to find a few gullible ears for 
their talk of anti-Bolshevist crusades. 

The Soviet Union has made immense 
sacrifices in the struggle against fascism 
and for the freedom of humanity. The 
USSR continues to bear the main burden 
of that struggle. The whole world 
bows in veneration before the heroism 
of the Red Army and the spirit of sac- 
rifice of the Soviet people. To threaten 
the collaboration of the United Nations 
by attacks on the Soviet Union is evil 
and irresponsible. Therefore we greet 
the declaration of our Czechoslovak com- 
rades, and we stress our conformity with 
their view that the Soviet Union is choos- 
ing her means of defense very carefully. 


Signed by: Fanni Blatny, Alois Gisa, 
Dr. V. Haas, Irene Kirpal, Dr. W. 
Klein, Franz Kuehnel, Josef Lenk, S. 
Loewi, Heinrich Sacher, Josef Schnei- 
der, Adolf Schober, Josef Zinner. Sev- 
eral of these persons are members of the 
last parliament of the Czechoslovak Re- 
public (Blatny, Kirpal, Haas) ; Zinner 
and Lenk are members of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Joint Anti-Nazi 
Sudeten Germans. 

That this point of view of the Social 
Democrats is shared by other parties 
was demonstrated by Minister Jaroslav 
Stransky, speaker for the conservative 
wing of the State Council and govern- 
ment. In a broadcast to Czechoslova- 
kia just at the time of the Polish-Soviet 
diplomatic rift, and taking sharp issue 





with the attempts to use the “Bolshevist 
bogey,” Stransky said: 


The fear of the Bolshevist danger was 
among the chief things which enabled 
Nazi Germany to launch the Second 
World War. This must be a lesson for 
us all—for those who had too much to 
fear, and for all the others who did 
not do enough to exterminate that bogey. 





SCIENCE AND Society, Quarterly, Sum- 
mer 1943, 35c. 


O our many readers who have been 

asking for current source material 
on Soviet science, we are glad to rec- 
ommend the summer issue of the Ameri 
can quarterly, Science and Society. In 
this current issue Science and Society 
carries articles by Soviet scholars, The 
Development of Biological Science in the 
USSR, on Soviet Historical Research by 
B. D. Grekov, and on Soviet Historiog- 
raphy by the widely known author of 
“Napoleon’s Invasion of Russia—1812,” 
Academician and historian E. Tarle. In 
the same issue there is also an article on 
trends in Soviet literature by the famous - 
writer, Alexei Tolstoy. 

The magazine can be obtained by writ- 
ing to Science and Society, 30 East 20 
Street, New York City. Anticipating a 
great interest in the articles on the de- 
velopment of biology in the Soviet Union 
and on history, arrangements are being 
made to make these articles available in 
reprints, 











New Pamphlets 


Hitler’s Slave Markets 
THE MOLOTOV NOTE 


With an introduction by Jessica Smith. 


The abduction of Scviet civilians into Nazi 
slavery and maltreatment in Germany; and 
atrocities upon Soviet civilians resisting 
abduction. 5¢. 


For World Peace 
And Freedom 
By ALEXANDER A. TROYANOVSKY 


A survey of the twenty-five years of Soviet 
International Policy by the first Soviet Am- 
bassador to the United States. 10¢. 


Soviet Russia And 
The Post-War World 
By CORLISS LAMONT 


Dr. Lamont on Soviet policy, American- 
Soviet relations and the post-war world. 5¢. 


Behind the 
Polish-Soviet Break 
By ALTER BRODY 


With introduction by Dr. Corliss Lamont. 
Gives the background of Polish-Soviet re- 
lations and important recent documentary 
material, 3¢, 





Twenty per cent discount on quantities of 
ten or more. 
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(Continued from page 14) 


‘training is deferred for this period. 


While the decree provided for mobili- 
zation it was unnecessary, since the 
number of volunteers far exceeded the 
quotas. The courses stress the sci- 
entific foundations and the social mean- 
ing of a given vocation so the spirit of 
enquiry is stirred and ambition for de- 
velopment and service is aroused. 

Consequently, viewed as a whole, 
recent educational changes are a 
broadening, not a narrowing, of op- 
portunity. Said a boy in Moscow 
Trade School 32 for metal workers: 
“In two years I’ll be a skilled worker. 
It used to take a man longer in the 
plant. And it isn’t costing my folks 
a kopek.” ‘This school turns out tool 
makers, automobile repair mechanics 
and lathe operators who will be con- 
siderably better educated than those 
who have acquired the same skills on 
the job. Listening to a group of these 
boys discussing their prospects the ob- 
server found them discussing how they 
could later on attend advanced tech- 
nical courses for skilled workers as a 
stepping stone to an engineer’s diploma. 
They become acquainted with the 
qualities and composition of various 
metals, with individual production 
processes and their place in technology 
as a whole. Parker reports that the 
government is determined not to let 
the industries’ needs cut into the 
standard of education. 

Children who enter technical schools 
before finishing the compulsory seven- 
year courses are coached up to the 
seventh-grade standard while studying 
their specialties. All through the sum- 
mer of 1941 the papers carried notices, 
and the public gathering places showed 
posters, urging young people to enroll 
in the universities and prepare for the 
needs after, and even during, the war, 
for engineers, physicists, mathema- 
ticians, naturalists, historians, writers. 


Pavel Shavia, young guerrilla fighter, describ- 
ing operations of his guerrilla unit to workers 
of the Ordjonikidze Plant in Moscow. 














INCENTIVES OF SOVIET YOUTH 


S. Kaftanov, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Higher Schools under the Coun- 
cil of People’s Commissars reports: 
“The war has by no means paralyzed 
the work of our higher educational es- 
tablishments. . . . We are not neglect- 
ing the humanities and the arts. The 
training of teachers, actors and 
musicians is not curtailed.” 

Disposing finally of the fear (or 
was it hope?) of the emergence of a 
privileged intellectual class, the report 
of the social composition of incoming 
university students for the present year 
reads, “Children of workers, peasants 
and intelligentsia.” The Soviet Union 
is moving toward, not away from, the 
goal proclaimed by its founders, and 
their predecessors, Marx and Engels. 
It was restated by Stalin to a confer- 
ence of Stakhanovites in 1939. “The 
elimination of the distinction between 
mental labor and manual labor can be 
achieved only by raising the cultural 
and technical level of the working class 
to the level of engineers and technical 
workers. It would be absurd to think 
this is unreasonable. It is entirely 
reasonable under the Soviet system, 
where the productive forces of the 
country are freed from the fetters of 
capitalism, where labor is freed from 
the yoke of exploitation, where the 
working class is in power, where the 
younger generation of the working 
class has every opportunity of obtain- 
ing an adequate technical education. 
Only such a rise in the cultural and 
technical level can ensure that higher 
level of productivity of labor and that 
abundance of articles of consumption 
which are necessary in order to begin 
the transition from Socialism to Com- 
munism.” 

What does the younger generation 
say about this by their lives? Are 
they living in such a way as to move 
the society which they will more and 
more control in the direction chosen 
by those who went before them? Are 
they living for themselves, or finding 
themselves by losing themselves in the 
struggle for the common good? Krups- 
kaya, the wife of Lenin, answering the 
question “What a Communist should 
be like?” began by saying: “First of all 
a Communist is a social person, with 
strongly developed social instincts who 
desires that all persons should live well 
and be happy.” At about the same 
time a professor from one of our mid- 
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west denominational colleges was 


writing: 


It is a fact that cannot be ignored that 
whereas over most of the world one 
senses in youth a feeling of futility, of 
spiritual confusion and questioning of 
life, in Russia I felt everywhere among 
the young people a genuine wholesome- 
ness, a sense of social values and a uni- 
fied outlook on life. One senses very 
little of that exaggerated interest in sex, 
jazz, sport and trivialities which all too 
often results when youth do not find 
something which commands their whole- 
hearted allegiance. Russia has been able 
to stir its youth with a great collective 
vision which joins them in the comrade- 
ship of struggle for a great cause. Mil- 
lions in Russia have found a faith, some- 
thing adequate to stir them to their 
depths and give the significance and 
worth to life so necessary for happy and 
great living. 


Metropolitan Nikolai of the Holy 
Orthodox Church, of Kiev and Galich, 
writing recently of Soviet youth, con- 
cludes by saying: 


And we see that the years which have 
passed since the Revolution have not been 
lived in vain. Much of the inertia, the 
greed for material treasure, the petty 
vanity, has been swept away by the hur- 
ricane of the times. Today, twenty-five 
years later, we see the face of the gen- 
eration which has grown up in these 
years. It is the face of a true human. 
I repeat the universally known truth of 
the gospel: “A good tree cannot bring 
forth evil fruit, neither can a corrupt 
tree bring forth good fruit. . . . Where- 
fore by their fruits ye shall know them.” 


A few months ago the Zurich news- 
paper Nation printed an account of 
the visit of a Swiss Protestant pastor 
to a group of Soviet war prisoners 
who had escaped from Germany and 
were interned in Switzerland. They 
were from different parts of the Soviet 
Union and had only recently completed 
their military training, hence were 
typical of Russian youth, the product 
of the present Soviet order. He wrote 
of them: 


A strongly expressed feeling of com- 
radeship helps them better to endure their 
captivity and makes the egoism of the 
individual impossible. Although they 
have got to know one another only re- 
cently, they share all packages and pres- 
ents equally. . . . They are simple, frank 
and honest people who are not afraid of 
self criticism and are remarkable for their 
social convictions, which have much in 
common with real Christianity. They 
are so strongly imbued with their ideas 
and with a sense of integrity that I must 
admit I can give them nothing. We can 
all learn from them. 


(To be concluded in August issue) 
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resounded words of love for one’s 
country and of hatred for the enemy. 
In the intermission, I am writing to 
you, in my desire to exchange views 
with you who love your country, who 
has respect for culture and strives to 
master knowledge and education. Par- 
don me for writing with a pencil on 
a casual sheet of paper, and not at my 
desk but propping a book under the 
paper. 

I am a student of the Lenin Peda- 
gogic Institute. This is already the 
third college year under war conditions. 
But you must not think that the war 
has changed the course of our studies. 
No, we grasp with even greater zeal 
the words of the professors, and with 
even greater perseverance do we carry 
on our practical tasks. We know that 
our knowledge will be necessary to 
secure victory, to rebuild peacetime 
life. My fellow-student, you and I 
are united by a common desire for 
peace, for peaceful work, study. Here 
we give cur all to the war. Even while 
studying, we know that by our dis- 
tinguished work, we shall help our 
country in its fight for progress and 
culture. 


FROM SOVIET STUDENTS (Continued from page 26) 


I should like to know what you 
are doing, as a citizen, as a cultivated 
person, to help us in the fight against 
Fascism. 

I should like to hear from you a 
simple comradely friendly word about 
your part, however small, in the cause 
of opening a second front, in the cause 
of lending us practical help in our 
struggle. I should like to hear from 
you, in ‘order to know, to be sure that 
we are not alone in our fight, that be- 
yond the ocean, they are watching us, 
they are lending us help, and not in 
words but in deeds, by tangible physical 
intercession. Surely, there is a differ- 
ence between observing and waging a 
fight. I hope to hear from you. 

Dianov, 

Student of the Moscow Pedagogical 
Institute, Extension Department of 
Geography, 4th year. 
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(Continued from page 15) 


~ part of the churches in the past, it 
should not surprise or anger us that 
there should be granted to the churches 
religious freedom but no privilege and 
no preferential treatment. 

People sometimes say to me, “Let 
the Soviets grant to the churches the 
same privileges we have, and then we 
will be friendly to Russia.” What 
value would such privileges be to 
churches which had not themselves 
earned them? Would the granting of 
such privileges endear the churches to 
the Russian people? Would world- 
wide religion benefit by a series of 
such privileges being granted within 
Russia because of pressure from with- 
out? Isn’t this just another polite 
form of international blackmail? Re- 
ligious Americans must learn the same 
lesson of patience which Russian Chris- 
tians have had to learn. Russian Chris- 
tians today know that the real clue to 
the future lies in terms of patient and 
faithful service. They know that when 
such privileges come as some day will 
come, it will be because the people at 
large recognize that they have been 
deserved. 

I have noticed in the religious press 
in recent months a considerable num- 
ber of articles grudgingly admitting 
that there has been a change for the 
better within Russia between the State 
and the Churches. They go on to state 
that these changes have been forced 
upon the Communists by the war. 
This is a typical religious canard. The 
truth, insofar as I can get at it, is 
quite the contrary. The Soviet Gov- 
ernment has in no way altered its 
basic policy toward religion since the 
war began. This, in my opinion, is to 
its credit. It might very easily have 
thrown a few sops to foreign public 
opinion. This it has refused to do, 
because it believes in the essential right- 
ness of its basic religious policy. What 
has happened since the outbreak of the 
war is that religious Russians—Chris- 
tian, Jewish and Mohammedan—have 
all thrown their whole-hearted support 
behind the Soviet -Government and 
have backed up the Civilian Defense 
program, assisted in the War Bond 
drives and contributed generously in 
the War Relief campaigns. This iden- 
tification of the life of religion with the 
life of the people has been having a 
natural and wholesome response. Such 
results indicate the real solution to the 
issue of Church and State everywhere. 
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RELIGION and ANTI-SOVIET PROPAGANDA 





As an American Churchman, I do 
not ask for religion any special privi- 
lege—only the opportunity for religion 
to make its contribution and to win 
such respect as it deserves. I am con- 
vinced that this opportunity is given in 
the Soviet Union. If American men 
and women of religious faith desire to 
make some contribution to the strength- 
ening of religion in Russia, let them do 
it by avoiding old prejudices and an- 
tagonisms and by showing some meas- 
ure of understanding and sympathy for 
the real moral and social advances 
which the Russians have made under 
the Soviet regime, especially in respect 
to the elimination of economic exploita- 





tion and the establishment of genuine 
equality for the many racial, cultural 
and religious minorities in the Sovict 
Union. We of the Churches can find 
much in Soviet life that is an extension 
in concrete terms of principles to which 
we have been giving our lip-service. 
There is between our two countries 
the basis for a mutual respect and a 
creative friendship. The Russians 
have something to give us. We have 
something to give them. In the years 
ahead we shall look back with grati- 
tude that we had the vision to build 
the foundations of a friendship which 
has benefited both our lands. 

Text of a speech made at a public meet- 
ing at Carnegie Hall, New York, called by 
National Council of American-Soviet 


Friendship to protest against anti-Soviet 
propaganda. 


SECOND YEAR OF THE WAR (Continued from page 9) 


late Fall of 1942, these twenty-eight 
infantry men fought it out with the 
German tanks. Result: twenty-five 
German tanks knocked out; all twenty- 
eight Guardsmen dead. At their head 
died Political Instructor Klochkov and 
Sergeant Dobrobabin. .. . 

Such are some of the lessons of seven 
hundred and thirty days which have no 
parallel in history. They will soon 
bear fruit for all the United Nations. 


The turn of the third year of the 
German Soviet war is bound to bring 
new dramatic developments. Who 
knows? Maybe the Germans will 
have plunged into a new headlong of- 
fensive. . . . Maybe they will adopt 
a hopeless stand-pat strategy... . 
Maybe they will decide to retire to 
the Dnieper-Dvina line, leaving a zone 
of re-scorched earth behind them. At 
this writing (June 10) the answers 
have not come out of the future to 
meet our consciousness. 

The first twenty days of the twenty- 
fourth month of the war have seen un- 
precedented aerial battle develop. 

In these three weeks 1,435 German 
planes have been destroyed with the 
loss of 387 Soviet planes, or a ratio 
of 3.7:1. 

(Since May Ist, 2,821 German 
planes have been destroyed. In the last 
three months about 5,000 German 
planes have been destroyed. There was 
one week when more than 900 Ger- 
man planes were destroyed.) 

The Soviet aerial offensive described 
in the June issue of SRT continues, 


but during the last few days it shifted 
from the strategic rear to the tactical 
rear, concentrating mostly on the Orel 
sector and the railroads feeding it. 
Starting with Orel the Soviet bomber 
onslaught squeezed the German trains 
back like shaving cream out of a tube, 
by bombing all the possible railheads 
between Orel and Gomel, progressing 
from East to West. 

The Germans retaliated with some 
raids against Gorky, Leningrad and 
Rostov. 

Of late the Soviet air blows are 
being showered on the German front- 
line airdromes especially and this is 
likely to be a precursor of large-scale 
land operations which will probably oc- 
cur in the central sector of the front. 

There is no way of telling whether 
the Soviet Kursk salient or the Ger- 
man Orel salient will spit flame first. 
This is still touch-and-go. So much so, 
that real energetic land action on the 
continent of Europe, and preferably 
between the mouths of the Schelde and 
the Seine, would make victory still 
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